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For the Companion, 


SAM POTTINGER’S IDLE GIRL. 
In Two PARTs.—PAkrT II. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

“My heart! What can have happened?” ex- 
claimed Sally, putting aside her work, her fin- 
gers trembling. “She went down to Aunt Mer- 
cy’s, and I thought she would stay all the even- 
ing. What can it be, Sam?’ 

“Go up and see. How can tell?’ muttered 
Sam, gruffy. He was fumbling for his pipe on 
the old clock shelf. ‘Some of her notions has 
taken her, I guess,’’ he added, laughing uneasi- 
ly. “That comes of being brought up romantic, 
and set to drawing butterflies, and made to 
think she’s something superior to them that 
knows more than she does. Fact is, you’ve 
sy'iled her, Sally. I told you how ’twould be; 
this bringing girls up beyond their station is 
dangerous business, and you'll see it yet afore 
you die.”? 

The door opened again, and in rushed Dick, 
the eldest boy. 

“Where’s S’manthy?”’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“Up stairs.” Sally came forward anxiously. 

“Ishied a stone at old Storney, and hit him, 
too!” said the boy, with an indignant gesture. 

“How dared you?’ his father exclaimed, his 
face emerging from a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

“Cause I heard him telling Mike Stafford, 
the grocer, how you’d been trying to put Man- 
thy up for sale. That’s one reason; t’other is, 
he said something to her that she didn’t like; 
and if nobody else ’ll take up for Manthy, I will. 
She’s my sister, I guess!” 

“Thope he’ll put you in jail for it,’’ said Sam. 
“It's jest so always,—one trouble after another. 
That's my luck.”’ 

Sally had gone up stairs. She stood outside 
the little bedroom door, very pale. It was locked. 

“Let me in, dear, maybe I can help you,” she 
said. 

The rapid walking to and fro ceased presently, 
and the door was opened. Then Samantha went 
to the window and seated herself. The dead 
could not have been paler than her face at that 
moment, and her eyes were red with weeping. 

“Are you sick?—are you faint?” asked Sally, 
more and more frightened; and she ran in alarm 
for water, 

“Tm better now, never mind,” said Samantha, 
catching her breath. ‘But, mother, come here. 
Did you know—could you dream—do you be- 
lieve father has been bargaining—for me with 
that dreadful Mr. Storney? O mother, it must 
be 80, forhe told me himself! I knew father 
didn’t understand me,—but I thought he loved 
me!” she added, breaking into sobs again. 

“He does, Manthy, he does, child, only when 
he's beside himself with trouble, he hardly | 
knows—but I’m sure it’s not so. Don’t think 
about it any more. The man is angry about 
something, depend upon it, and took his revenge | 
that way.” | 

Then she broke out with a wild sob, ‘‘Pover- | 
‘ysdone it all. It aint like him,—it aint like | 
him, Samantha. Try to think that, atleast. It’s | 
been such hard times, you know, and the crops, | 
they've all failed, and the corn dying, and the | 
children sick, and the horse lame. Everything | 
seems to come at once. © S’manthy, I hope I, 
shall hever live to see you a woman broke down | 
= care and trouble!” | 
PO at mother,””—and the slender arms en- 
re her mother’s neck, the beautiful, shining 
eel fallen from its fastenings when 
rat ier hat off, sweeping the thin, stooping 
pe: 2 of the woman,—‘‘don’t talk that way, 

4m going to make you rich, you know 
— only a girl. Something tells me 
: ng lands will take the yoke off of you, and | 
én eA ana father! There, there, and 
1€ now flushed cheek, cuddling her 

“ap “don’t worry about it any more. 
je en honest, and tried to do the best we 

ld, and better than all, we've prayed the dear 





| slid softly out upon her lap. 





SAM POTTINGER’S IDLE GIRL, 


Father for help in the future. I know that He | tha’s last words as she left the house on the fol- 
has given me ability, and He will open the door | lowing day at noon, that she herself might first 
of success in His own good time. I know how | touch the first money she had ever earned, and 
you’ ve toiled for ‘Sam’s idle daughter,’ as some | that seemed to her like a fortune. 

of the neighbors call me. And evenif they don’t| S3am‘s idle daughter had never dreamed such 
give me the prize, my story must be good for) dreams in all her life before. There were no 
something. [ll work to pay off that hundred | thorns in her rose of to-day, whatever to-morrow 
dollars. Something tells me the effort will not | might hold. The clerk, to whom she offered the 
be in vain.” check, smiled as he turned away, for the eager- 

All that evening Sam sat in silence, while Sally | ness, the novelty, the beaming delight of this 
plied her needle, and Samantha finished off the | beautiful experience were shining in her eyes. 
toe of the last stocking. And then the crisp, new notes, all in twenties, 

The poor man was tormented with a thousand | were counted out and laid in her hands. How 
fears. Something told him that this Storney | glorious they looked! She could not help the 
would hereafter be his bitter enemy; and he felt | trembling of the fingers, although she tried to 
humiliated only in a less degree than Samantha | seem very important, as if it were altogether an 
when he remembered in his cooler moments all | every-day affair. But that astute clerk knew all 
he had said to him concerning his daughter. | about it, for he dabbled a little in literature him- 

There was always the feeling rankling in his! self, and the name of the publisher was on the 
heart that she had disappointed him. He had | check. 
longed to see her skilled in all the arts of house- | Samantha went home on wings. Everything 
wifery. She was his only girl, and he wanted to | had language for her; even the little flowers by 
be proud of her. If only she had fitted herself | the wayside seemed to say, ‘“‘Oh, we are so glad 
for a teacher, that she might help along! Pov-! for you, so glad!” 2 
erty and hard luck, as he called it, had made} By the time Sam came home, tired and cross, 
him very exacting, and he had so set his heart | for his conscience troubled him, the notes were 
upon these hopes, that when he found Sally con-| packed away in a great mouldy pocket-book, 
stantly excusing her, now from work, now from | that had not seen a greenback for ten years. 
school, that she might write “‘trash,’’ it was but! Tea was over, and Sam sat moodily beside the 
natural that he should feel vexed and defrauded. | table after the things were cleared off, when a 

The next day there was an unwonted ring at; light step came behind him. Another moment, 
the rusty door-bell, that set Samantha’s pulses | and showers of crisp new bank notes were fall- 
fluttering. From her room she had seen the tall, | ing all over him, all round him. 
lank postman walking leisurely down the road.| ‘‘Money!” he cried, with a gasp, as the bills 
It was very seldom he ever came to that house. | rolled down his beard and shirt-front, piling 

“T shall know now,” she said, trembling, her | themselves on the newspaper, on his knees, on 
cheeks swept of all their roses, her heart flutter- the floor. ‘‘Great heaven, Sally, what's all this?” 
ing like bird wings in her bosom, and she ran| “It’s mine—it's yours—it’s mother’s!”’ said 
down to notify her mother. | Samantha, with a queer quaver in her voice. 

Sally opened the stove door to look hard at the | Yours, mine,—I—I don’t understand.” 
baking bread, and then sat down, looking weak | “J earned it!’? and the proud little figure grew 
and ‘“‘flustered.”’ | taller as she stood before him. 

Then the two laughed at each other, and Sa-| ‘‘How—what do you—how much is there--you 
mantha declared she could never open the letter | earned it—you ?”” , 
while her hand shook so. “Yes, I. Five hundred dollars. I earned it 

Sally took the letter, opened it, and something | writing a story. What do you think of your 
idle daughter now? O father!” 

She rushed into his arms and cried for very 
joy. Poor Sam! he hardly knew what to do, 
say, or think. He pushed his daughter away to 
look at her in amazement; and then he broke 
down and wept every whit as hard as she had, 
till Samantha begged of him to stop,—she had 
not bargained for all these tears. And when he 





**A check, dear,” she said, with a sob. “I 
guess you can read it now,’ and Samantha 
read,— 

“Your story has given such satisfaction by its 
freshness, originality and dramatic power, that 
the committee have awarded you the first prize 
of five hundred dollars. We should like to re- 
ceive contributions from your pen regularly.” had grown calmer, there was a volume of mean- 

What were words now? Tears, blessed tears, | ing in the glance with which Sally said, and for 
rained from Samantha’s eyes as she went and | once she had a right to say,— 
knelt by her mother’s side, and bowed her face | “T told you so, Sam! 
in her lap. “Sally. I’m a blundering fool!’’ 

‘Don’t say anything to father,” were Saman- response. 








was his blunt 


“Here are five twenties,” said Samantha, 
crowding the bills into his hands; ‘‘go and pay 
—that man.” 

“Hurrah!” eried Sam, feebly. “I’m a free 
man, and it’s my little girl has done it. My lit- 
tle good-for-nothing, as I’ve called her a hundred 
times. S’manthy, kiss your old father. Sally, 
give me my hat. I’m going to throw that old 
Storney’s money in his face.” 

‘And there’s plenty more,”’ said Samantha, 
| triumphantly. He went as far as the door, came 
| back and kissed Samantha, went again, turned, 
caught her in his arms, and gave her such a hug 
| and kiss as she had never had since her baby- 
| hoop. 

Then he turned to his wife. 

“Sally, I guess you’re revenged,”’ he said, with 

| a curious laugh. “Think of our having sucha 
|} girl as that. But,’’ and his face clouded, 
| “what would she ha’ done if vow hadn't been 
her mother? that’s what I want to know. I give 
up; women see farther than men, ’specially moth- 
ers. God bless you, little Mantha! You'll for- 
give your crabbed old father, won’t you?’ and 
he was gone. 

Want came no more to Sam Pottinger’s house- 
|hold. Luck, good or bad, was seldom on his 

lips after that wonderful day of prosperity. 

The money put new paint on the house, and 

new furniture inside. It mended broken fences, 
| springless carts, and even the old horse. 
| People began to look upon Sam as a man of 
‘importance, as they learned the value of his 
“idle” daughter. 
| Dick was sent to school and destined for col- 
lege. Everything prospered. 
| Yes, that was only the beginning of good days. 
| The name of Sam Pottinger’s idle girlis a fa- 
miliar one in almost every intelligent family. 








———___ +o 
For the Companion, 
CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


Any passer-by meeting Sam Feisbie in the 
' street would have seen only a stocky, freckled 
boy, with a turned-up nose, and eyes unnatural- 
ly staring and light. 

But when Sam looked in the glass, he saw an 
exceedingly handsome fellow. He used to bow 
to himself, after he had given his neck-tie a 
jaunty knot and set his Scotch cap a little to one 
side, practicing all kinds of salutes, from the 
dignified nod with which he would dismiss his 
staff when he was a major-general, to the low 
| obeisance he would give to a young lady when 

he became the most noted beau on Fifth Ave- 
| nue, for to these proud positions did Sam aspire. 
Nor were these the only ones. 
The books Sam had read were few, it is true, 
but they served him only as material out of 
| which to construct romances in which he was 
| the principal figure,—always dashing, always 
| noble, always triumphant. 
| On Monday, after his Latin lesson, he would 
sit in his room planning out the magnificence of 
| his conquests when he should be dictator or 
tribune. He scowled in the glass, imagining “a 
| plumed crest’? above his forehead; how he 
would recline on the chariot when the people 
| came out to meet him, bringing his prisoners 
and mighty spoil home to Rome! 
| On Tuesday he was Robin Rood, in green, a 
quiver at his back. Well could he hit the deer 
with his gray goose shaft! No archer ever had 
| been known in merry England with his skill or 
| bravery. 
| On Wednesday, Sam turned a somersault, and 
(having been at a scientific lecture) became a 
great naturalist. He fancied how he would look 
gray-headed and in a long, dusty robe and velvet 
| skull-cap; for of course all astronomers or chem- 
jists dressed in that fashion. He had just dis- 
' covered the philosophers’ stone, and was on the 
| point of being crowned by some unknown queen 
| when he went to sleep. 
| And so on through this week and every other 
week, That ancient Rome and merry England 
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belonged to centuries long past did not check | 
him in the least. Room could be found in this 
country for Robin Hoods, or new Czsars or An- 
tonys. 

He wound up on Sundays, after he had been 
at church, with declaring his intention of becom- 
ing a missionary. 

“Don’t talk to me of schools or business, 
mother,” he said. ‘Iam going out to India, to 
convert the Brahmin priests. I shall talk to} 
them rationally, and I’ve no doubt they will all | 
come over to the true religion promptly, and I} 
shall ride on an elephant and sleep in a—let me | 
see—in a bungalow, and have Hindoo slaves, | 
and no doubt after awhile they will murder 
and I will become a martyr, and on the anniver- 
sary of my death there will be a sermon preached 
about it.”” 

His mother deal touched and | 
startled by these pious intentions; but the next | 
day Sam happened to go to see a play, and came 
home wild with the new heroes offered there for | 
his homage and imitation. 

There were kings strutting to and fro in long 
ermine lovers pawing the ground and | 
smiting their breasts under balcony windows, 
and gallant sailors dashing to the footlights and 
shouting out that they “were—aye, every inch a | 
man,.”’ Sam strutted, and smote his breast, and 
declared himself every inch a man, and was | 
king, lover, and jolly Jack-tar all in one. It was | 
about this time that his father proposed that he | 
should go down to the coast with him to spend | 
a few days in fishing. 

“Ask the Widow Sennett to let her 
with us,” he said to his wife. “Jimmy Sennett 
is a quiet little fellow, who may have a good in- 
fluence on this conceited boy of ours. 
the holiday will do the lad good. Iam afraid 
he has had few holidays since his father died.” 

The truth was, Jimmy had had no holidays; 
but he was such a merry little chap, and so 
ready and willing to be of use even in his busiest 
time, that he was a favorite with everybody. 
He was ‘Jimmy’ with the whole street, from 
the grave old minister to the bootblacks, and 
they all would have been glad of a chance to do 
him a good turn. 

Mr. Feisbie noticed him attentively as he sat 
in the car before him with Sam; his coarse, clean 
clothes, his bright eyes that wandered here and 
and the delighted little 
chuekle which he could net repress. Sam was 
pouring forth his intention of becoming a great 
railroad man, and running roads and trains on 
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every dirty little clam-digger in the inlet to give 
him a lesson in swimming. In a week he knew 
the name of every fish that touched that coast, 
and at night, when he could keep awake, he 
pored over the school-books he had brought 
with him. 

All the while he was the same silent, bright- 
eyed, watchful little fellow, who would go 
through one day after another without speaking 
unless he was spoken to. 

The truth was, the boy was determined to 
make the best of his holiday, and besides not to 
lose a single chance of any kind of knowledge. 

“There’s no telling,’”’ he thought, “but that 
some day it may help me to make a dollar for 
mother.”” She was all he had to care for; he 
knew as nobody else did how hard she had 
worked to give him those three } 

The end of the holiday came at last. 
were to start home on the next day. Mr. 
had gone out alone in a small boat, trolling for 
blue mackerel; Jimmy was sailing up and down 
in a little Tuckerton skiff; and Sam, 
lay flat on his back on the sand, thinking of his 
future. 

Mr. Nichols sat beside him, peering through 
his spectacles. 

“How well that little lad steers,’ he 
“You have not learned to manage a boat?’ 

“N—no,”’ drawled Sam. “I intend to study 
navigation properly. That’s small game, to my 
notion,’ 

‘“*You have not learned to fish nor swim either?” 

“No. My father brought no flies to fish with, 
and these men hereabouts know nothing of the 
business scientifically. As for swimming, I in- 
tend to go to the Natatorium; there one can be- 
come an adept.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Nichols, and lighted his pipe. 

The evening was dark and chilly. A heavy 
sea-fog began to come in. The wind blew 
sharply on shore. Jimmy landed, drew his skiff 
up, and stood anxiously looking out to sea. 

“What's up now, Jim?” shouted Sam. 

“Nothing. I dare say your father has put 
into the cove below.”’ 

“T dare say he has done. nothing of the sort. 
Why should he?” 

“The wind is too full of flaws for him to land 
on this rough bit of shore.”’ 

“Hillo! where did you pick up your seaman- 
ship? What do you mean by flaws? Such bosh!’’ 

Jimmy said nothing. Mr. Nichols rose, and 
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new and improved plans, and Jimmy listened in 
silent awe and admiration. 

“You are glad to come, my boy?” 
Keisbie, touching Jim on the shoulder. 

“Oh, yes indeed, sir! I never saw the sea, 
hor was on a boat.”’ 

“T am going to be a sailor, and command a 
ship,’ said Sam, “And when, some night, a 
steamer strikes against a rock and is going to 
pieces, I will be there in the very knick of time, 
and take off her passengers at the risk of my 
own life. 


work even in that dreadful danger like machines, 
I shall have such fine discipline on board.” 


A thin, pale man, in a white hat, who sat near | 


reading the morning paper, looked up at Sam, 
over his spectacles, and studied him attentively, 
at which Sam drew himself up consciously. 
“He sees the mark of genius in my face,” 
thought. 

“Your vacation has just begun? 
Feisbie to Jimmy. 

But Sam would not 
wer. “Yes, papa; 
vacation for poor Jim. 
one of the teachers that Mrs. Sennett would have 


ov 


said Mr. 


give him a chance to an- 
and it’s going to be a long 


to take Jim away to put him to a trade, for she | 


would not be able to afford to do without his | 
help any longer. 
have schooling, like other boys! 
Mr. Feisbie said nothing, seeing the 
Jimmy's eyes. 
minute, and said, sturdily, 
able to help mother. 
schooling, sir.”’ 


tears in 


I've had three years of 


, . . | 
Whatever his secret trouble might be, he was 
not going to take it out in public, begging for | 


pity, Mr. Feisbie saw. He determined the little 
fellow should have a good holiday; more than 
that he could not do for him. 


The house to which they went belonged to a| 


fisherman, who only boarded sportsmen. Mr. 
Nichols, the man in the white hat, was the only 
other stranger there during the month. 

Mr. 
companion, 


Feisbie found Jimmy 
the fishermen, helping them unwind their seines; 
he went gunning for snipe; he rowed about in | 
any kind of a boat he could find; he was busy in | 


the shed repairing some old saws; he begged | 





said Mr. | 


I shall take the children first, and 
then the woinen, and my men shall go about the | 


he} 


I heard the master tell | 


Such a pity Jimmy could not | 


But the boy looked round in a | 
“T’m very glad to be 


an always ready | 
The boy was up before day with | 


taking out his glass, scanned the horizon. Sam 
watched him anxiously. 
“There is Mr. Feisbie coming in now. There 


}is not another sail in sight. If we could only 
give him warning!”’ cried Mr. Nichols, excitedly. 
But it was too late for that. The boat lunged 
| heavily, and turned over, As long as he lived, 
| Sam never forgot that breathless, awful mo- 
ment, when the white sailed boat that had gone 
out light and airy as a bird, was dashed in, 
dragged back, driven here and there, by the 
| remorseless tide, a yellow, dark lump, to which 
| clung a small black heap, which he knew to be 
his father. 
*“As long as he keeps his hold on the boat, 
| there is a chance,” cried Mr. Nichols. 
What chance? The fishermen had not yet re- 
turned from the Banks; Mr. Nichols was an old 
man; and he, Sam, stood there helpless as a log, 
erying feebly, like a child. 
For a minute the boat was lost to sight. 
When it came from under the wave, the deck 
was clear. 
“Merciful Heaven! he is gone! Sam heard 
the old man’s voice beside him; and then he saw 
a dark body rise to the crest of the breaker, and 
an arm flung up. 

It disappeared. 

The boy was fond of his father; and he 
keen feelings under his conceit. 
deathly sick, and blind. 

Jimmy ran past him, stripped to the waist, 
and carrying a rope which was fastened to an 
anchor in the sand. He looked so puny and 
small, poor Jimmy, as he dashed into the waves! 

Sam could not move. He lay sick and gasp- 
ing on the beach. Half an hour afterwards Mr. 
| Nichols came to him. 

“Get up, boy, and try to be of some use. 
Your father is saved, thanks to God and to the 
common-sense of that little fellow yonder. He 
could swim, and I could not; he dragged him 
out, and brought him to consciousness. I did 
not know how to do that, oldasIam. But Jim 
had studied it out of some book or other.” 

That evening Mr. Nichols went to Jimmy’s 
bedside, where he was snugly tucked under half 
a dozen blankets to keep off the ill effects of his 
sudden bath. 
| “My lad,” 
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said the old gentleman, taking off 
his white hat, and dropping into a chair, “I am 
| the member of Congress from a certain district 


boy to the engineering corps of the Naval School 
at Annapolis, Itis a competency and profession 
for life. I meant to give it, not to the son of 
any political friend, but to a boy with good 
sense, good feeling and modesty, when [ could 
find him. I have given it to James Sennett.” 

All this was years ago. James Sennett now 
holds a high rank in the naval service. Sam 
Feisbie is a middle-aged man, very shabby, very 
ignorant, and very poor, but just now hopeful 
of becoming a millionaire in the gold mines of 
the Black Hills, which he intends to explore. 


He is my Shepherd, I Tis sheep; 
I do not want to know 
Whether the way be soft or steep, 
By which Iam to yo. 
If green and smooth! the mountain be, 
1 need not ask for more; 
If stony, He willcarry me, 
As He has done before. 


Shepherd! Good Shepherd! turn and see, 
I follow far behind, 
Thy voice of mercy calling me 
Comes borne on every wind. 
Set wide thy Father’s open door, 
That L the light may see, 
And in His house forevermore 
At last abide with thee. 





Sunday Magazine. 
————~oe—_- 
For the Companion. 
ABEL’S LESSON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Little Mrs. Blodget sat by the stove stitching 
shoes. The small apartment was as tidy as 
hands could make it, the afternoon sun streamed 
in at the window, the tea-kettle was singing, 
and so was she. Altogether it was a very pretty 
domestic picture, in some respects quite like 
Eden, for it was the home of a wedded pair, and, 
alas, was not without its serpent. 
Even now Mrs. Blodget paused in her singing, 
and listened with a look of anxiety on her face 
for some sound which she did not hear; it was 
the familiar tap of her husband's hammer, whose 
rat-tat-tat upon the last had ceased some mo- 
ments before. So long as she heard that sound, 
she knew that all was well, for it was a sign that 
Abel was in his shop attending to his business; 
when it stopped it was too apt to be a sign that 
he had been lured away by evil companions to 
some one of the haunts of sin which she knew 
too well were not far to seek, even in that quiet 
hamlet. Wherever enough of the human race 
are collected together to warrant the erection of 
a church and school-house, there Satan comes 
and sets up a grog-shop, 

Presently Mrs. Blodget’s heart was lightened 
by the sound of a pair of boots on the door-stone 
and a hand on the latch. 

‘There he comes now,’’ said she, and had just 
got her mouth made up to say, ‘‘Well, Abel,” 
when the door flew open and disclosed the burly 
figure and full-moon face of Farmer Cram. So 
she said, instead, — 

“Why, Mr. Cram, I didn’t think of seeing you. 
I thought to be sure ’twas Abel. Come in and 
be seated, do, and wait till he comes.”’ 

“No, thank you. My business isn’t with him 
in particular. I brought you overa basket of 
vegetables; thought they wouldn’t come amiss; 
you haven't got much of a garden, I believe.” 

“No, it doesn’t amount to much. Abel hasn’t 
much time to attend to such things, you know. 
Oh, my,” stooping over the basket which he 
had set on the floor, “what a lovely squash! 
And here’s corn and cucumbers and tomatoes,— 
haven’t seen a tomato before this year. And 
such splendid shell-beans! Well, this is a treat! 
There’s nothing Abel’s fonder of than shell- 
beans. Don't know how we can repay you, Mr. 
Cram.” 

“Never mind about that. 
Iam. All well, are you?” 

“Very well, thank you; and your wife, she’s 
well, I hope.” 

‘Pretty smart,—never much to boast of, you 
know, in the way of health. Don’t stop to 
empty the things out. I'll call and get the has- 
ket to-morrow, or you can send one of the boys 
over with it.’’ And with a nod, Mr. Cram van- 
ished as suddenly as he had come. 

By this time the tea-kettle had finished its 
song and begun to boil; so Mrs. Blodget bustled 
about and got supper ready, stopping to look out 
the window every time she passed it, with a 
faint hope of seeing her husband coming toward 
the house. 

But the last dish was on the table, the sun 
was casting his latest and ruddiest glow on the 
wall, and still no Abel appeared. 

Then she called in the children, gave them 
their suppers, and sent them to bed. The sun 
said good-night, and went off to wake up the 
people in China, and she, poor woman, lighted 
her lamp and sat down to finish her task. 

The more time Abel wasted, the less she could 
afford to waste, For an hour she sat silently |e 
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ing some legitimate cause of war, 
nothing more aggressive than the tea-table, he 
kicked that with a violence that set all the 
dishes to dancing a horn-pipe, and stammered 
out,— 


—when just as the clock struck eight, she hearg 
a step approaching the house, and as it was g 
very unsteady step, she knew it was Abel's, 


Well, it was a comfort to think that he could 
Sometimes he had to be carried, 
She expected he would be cross,—the smallest 


quantity of liquor made him cross,—but as he 
had returned so early, 
reached the stage of throwing things at her,—gt 
least, nothing more than her work-box or the 
cricket; she dreaded the chairs and liglit-stand, 


she hoped he had not 


While these thoughts were passing through 


ote Nera her mind, Abel presented himself, a slender 
LED young man, with light hair and blue eyes, who 
’ J 


might have been good-looking but for the flush 
on his cheek 


and the frown on his brow. 
He glanced angrily about the room, as if seek. 
but seeing 


“Wha—what’s that table stan’nin’ there for?” 
[kept it waiting for you, dear,”’ said his wife, 
“ve had my supper. Think I don’ know 
enough to come home to supper? Clear it off 
this minute. Allus settin’ up till midnight, 
keep’n’ table stan’nin’, Clear it off, I say,” 
“Midnight? Why, Abel, it’s only eight 
o’clock,”’ said his wife, pointing to the time-piece 
in the corner. 

“Think I don’t know the time o’ day? 
it’s midnight. 
word?” 

“No, indeed.” 
“Yes, you do too; what do you say you don't 
for? You want to pick a quarrel with that 
tongue o’ yours, that’s what yow want; it just 
goes clack, clack, from mornin’ till night.” 
Mrs. Blodget made no reply to this assertion 
but cleared the table in silence. 

“So you’re going to be stuffy about it, are 
you?” said Abel. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Yes, you are too; what’s the use o’ denying 
it? Hullo, what’s that?’’—his eye now for the 
first time falling upon the basket of vegetables, 
“It’s garden sauce, Abel; isn’t it beautiful? 
There’s corn and beans’’— 

‘So that’s where the money goes,” interrupt- 
ed Abel,—‘“‘to buy things on the sly”’— : 
“But, I didn’t buy the things; they were a 
present,’ quoth Mrs. Blodget. 

“Worse yet. Do folks think we’re paapers?” 
“Lors, no! Mr. Cram knows better than that,’ 
said Mrs. Blodget. 

“Cram? So’twas Cram brought ’em, wasit? 
Pll let Cram know that he needn’t come here 
making my wile presents the minute my backs 
turned.” 

Now it was not the first time, by any meaus, 
that Abel had shown signs of jealousy, but the 
idea of being jealous of good-natured, honest, 
biowsy Mr. Cram, was so ludicrous to Mrs. 
Blodget that she burst into a laugh in spite oi 
herself, which so exasperated her husband that 
he seized the offending basket and hurled it out 
doors, and then taking her by the shoulders, sent 
her out after it, saying,— 

“There, go and carry ’em back to old Cran, 
with my compliments.’ 

This done, he locked the door, lighted his pipe, 
and sat down by the fire, for he expected noth- 
ing but that she would come meekly begins 
for admittance, and he intended to keep het 
waiting awhile, for a punishment, and then only 
admit her as a great favor. 

He had often tried the experiment, and it had 
succeeded well. But when some ten or fifteen 
minutes had elapsed, and he heard nothing from 
her, he began to be uneasy. Could it be that 
she had taken him at his word, and gone to Mr. 
Cram’s with the vegetables, just for the sake 0! 
mortifying him in the eyes of his neighbors? 

He tip-toed cautiously to the window, and 
looked out. No, there was the basket, with its 
contents scattered about just where he had 
thrown them, but nothing could be seen of his 
wife. 

“She’s only trying to fool me; but I'll let her 
know she can’t come that game over me,” St! 
he to himself, and returned to his seat. 

He did not feel very comfortable, though; ani 
as the clock ticked on, and his head grew cool, 
his wrath began to subside, and he became less 
and less satisfied with his own part in the affair. 
He went and softly unlocked the door, so that 
she could come in if she chose, but the slo 
minutes went by, while he listened in vain for 4 
hand upon the latch. And the thought would 
obtrude itself of the many long hours she had 
sat waiting for his coming, and what a brute ! he 
had been to her when he did come. 

Sometimes when he had abused her b« 

endurance, she had threatened to take her 
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him to fight his way alone with his motherless 
children! 

He threw down his pipe, and went out to look 
for her. ‘‘Nancy! Nancy!’ he called, as he 
rushed frantically through garden, barn, and 
woodshed, but no voice replied. 

He heard a chorus of screams in the house, 
however, and returned to find that he had waked 
all the children, who, having discovered the loss 
of their mother, were bewailing her in concert. 

He tried to comfort them, but it was long past 
midnight before they were asleep again, and all 
through the night, Tom and Letty, the two 
youngest, awoke at intervals and renewed their 
jamentations. 

The next morning early, after meekly picking 
up the vegetables he had thrown out the night 
pefore, he went over to Mr. Cram’s to inquire if 
they had seen anything of his wife. Jonas, Mr. 
Cram’s eldest son, a youth of seventeen, came 
to the door in answer to his knock. 

“Seen anything of your wife? Why, you 
haven't lost her, have you?” 

“Well, you see she and IJ had a little tiff last 
night, and she went off, and hasn't come back. 
Ifeel kind of anxious, because she’s threatened 
to kill herself once or twice. You don’t suppose 
she’s been and done it, do you?” 

“Did you say she was gone all night?” said 
Jonas. 

“All night.” 

“Then if I was in your place I should be 
afraid she’d committed suicide,”’ said Jonas. 

“Ifshe hung herself, ’twould most likely be 
in the barn, and I’ve looked there. There 
wasn’t any fire-arms round the house’’— 

“That’s nothing,’ interrupted Jonas. ‘Women 
don’t shoot themselves; they’re afraid to. Stop 
aminute,—I’ve thought of it; you haven’t had 
any poison in the house to kill vermin’ with, 
have you?” 

“No, for vermin never get farther’n the front 
door-step where Nancy is, There never was a 
neater woman than my wife, Jonas.”’ 

“Then there’s but one thing left, and that’s 
drowning,’ said Jonas. ‘If I were you, I’d go 
down to the mill-pond and look round a little. 
Ishouldn’t want to make a great stir about it 
just yet, not unless you find some track of her; 
but I'd go sure.” 

Soaway went Abel to look up his lost wife, 
while mischievous Jonas returned laughing to 
the kitchen, where—I may as well tell you now 
as any time, for it’s got to come out at last— 
where sat little Mrs. Blodget quietly eating her 
Sunday breakfast of brown-bread and baked 
beans, 

Who can blame her if after bearing so much 
from Abel, she had resolved to turn the tables 
and give him a lesson? 

And a very profitable lesson it proved, for 
Abel learned how much more necessary his wife 
was to his comfort than he had supposed. 

Hitherto he had found his meals on the table 
at a particular hour, without taking much 
thought of how they got there; then he had 
gone out to smoke his pipe, and came back to 
find the dishes put away and everything tidy. 
This, too, he had taken as a matter of course. 
His children he had regarded as being quite as 
good, if not considerably better, than other peo- 
ple’s. But on this memorable day it seemed to 
him as if cooking-stove, children and all were 
bewitched; and as for the dishes, he did not at- 
tempt to wash them, but piled them all up in 
the sink together, for a more convenient season. 

These domestic trials, combined with his anx- 
iety for his wife, and his fruitless efforts to find 
some trace of her, nearly drove the poor man 
out of his wits. When, therefore, just as he was 
going to bed, to seek forgetfulness in sleep, 
Jonas appeared at his door with the intelligence 
that he knew where Mrs. Blodget was, and that 
she was quite safe, Abel, although vexed at his 
heedless anxiety, was in no situation to refuse 
terms. 

“I promised not to tell where she is,’’ said 
Jonas; “but she says she’ll come home if you 
want her to, and if you don’t, she’s got a first- 
rate chance in the Lowell mills. She can carn 
enough to maintain herself and help the child- 
ten. Of course it’s for her interest to go there, 
and as you put her out of the house, nobody 
could blame her if she never came back; but 
still, if you want her very much, and will prom- 
se better fashions, she’s willing to give you 
another chance.’? 

How much of this speech was due to Mrs. 
Blodget, and how much was the invention of 
her trusty messenger, we will not stop to con- 
sider, but it had its effect. 

“Of course I want her to come back. I wasn’t 
myself last night. She oughtn’t to be so hard 
ou a fellow when he isn’t himself. I never’ll do 
 again—I won't, ’pon honor.” 

‘Well, Pll tell her what you say, and I guess 






she'll come back,’ said the wily young diplo- 
mat. “I shall advise her to.”’ 

So the next day Mrs. Blodget returned, and 
the re-united family gathered around a well- 
cooked dinner, of which Mr. Cram’s vegetables 
formed a conspicuous part. 


— 


A SUMMER PICTURE. 


The mower now gives labor o’er, 
And on his bench, beside the door, 
Sits down to see his children play, 
Whiling the leisure hour away. 
While from her cage the blackbird sings, 
That on the woodbine arbor hings; 
And all, with soothing joys, receive 
The quiet of a summer eve. 
Clare’s Shepherd’s Calendar. 








For the Companion. 
THE BOOK-KEEPER’S ROBBER. 
By John A. Emery, 

Scattered through the mining countries of Cali- 
fornia, perched upon the sides of mountains, or hid- 
den in deep guiches, are the quartz mills, by means 
of which gold is extracted from the worthless rock 
that confines it. There are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them all over the State, some in active 
operation, the majority silent and deserted. You 
can easily tell when one is being worked, The roar 
of the ponderous stamps may be heard at a great dis- 
tance, and in the mills themselves you can hardly 
hear your own voice. 

Once in every week or ten days the mill is stopped. 
This is done for the purpose of “cleaning up,” as it 
is called, that is, of gathering from the batteries and 
sluices, from the pans and amalgamators, the amal- 
gam from which, after it has passed through the re- 
torts, the bright gold bullion is obtained. Every 
one living in the immediate neighborhood of a mill 
knows when it is cleaning-up day. The silence pro- 
claims it, and even if one wished, there could be no 
method of concealing it. 

A few years ago I was employed in a mine in Ne- 
vada County as book-keeper. Iwas then a young- 
ster of seventeen. I had taken a voyage to San 
Francisco before the mast, under the mistaken idea 
that I was born a sailor. Now I was working my 
way as best I could, in order to get a living. 

The fall and winter of that year will long be re- 
membered in that country. Light-fingered gentry, 
commonly known as foot-pads, were more than usu- 
ally plenty. Stages were stopped. The treasure- 
boxes were rifled. Passengers were relieved of their 
purses, watches and jewelry. Two cripples, who 
kept a toll-gate, were found murdered, their safe 
opened, and money gone, Travellers were stopped 
on the road, and quiet pedestrians, returning to their 
homes late at night, were called upon to stand and 
deliver. 

No wonder, then, that people hesitated about 
travelling after sundown, especially if they had 
anything of value on their persons. 

It was late in the month of October. The mills 
had been running for two weeks, night and day, on 
a higher grade of ore than the average. One day, 
as the superintendent left the office, he gave orders 
that the mill should be stopped before daylight, and 
the work of cleaning up be begun immediately, so 
that it might be finished if possible before dark. 

Accordingly, as soon as the first rays of light 
showed in the east, the engine was slowed down, the 
thump, thump, of the stamps grew slower, until they 
ceased altogether, and the work began. 

But when the superintendent arrived at ten 
o’clock, the batteries were not half cleaned. At 
noon an hour was lost while the hands were at din- 
ner; and in the afternoon the foreman of the mill 
was busy at the furnace, retorting the amalgam that 
had accumulated during the week from the coppers 
before the batteries. Work as fast as they could, it 
was after five before all was ready for the great re- 


oNVhen we had seen the retort put into the furnace, 
the superintendent called me into the office and 
said,— 

“I’ve got to go to town now to attend to some 
business, but that bullion must come in to-night to 
go down on to-morrow’s stage, and you must bring 
it. When it’s ready, put it into the big bullion pack, 
and strap it on the pommel of your saddle; take your 
revolver, and when you start, ride like fun, and look 
out for foot-pads.” 

It was seven o’clock and nearly dark before the 
bullion was ready to be placed in the heavy leather 
sack. My horse, already saddled, stood at the door, 
and, following instructions, I strapped the sack to 
one pommel of the saddle, and, having loaded my 
revolver, I put foot in the stirrup and mounted. 
Morton, the foreman, shouted, “Good luck!” and 
away I went. 

The road was along and lonely one. There were 
no houses upon it. Clumps of trees were numerous 
and thick patches of manzinita bushes, which I had 
often thought would give ample shelter to robbers, 
even in the daytime. 

As I have before stated, I was not very old, and 
had been but a short time from my guiet Eastern 
home, where robberies on the road were sometimes 
read about, but rarely experienced. I don’t think I 
was more of a coward than most boys of my age, 
but I could not drive from my mind all that I had 
heard of robberies and murders during the past 
months. I did havea firm intention of sticking to 
the bullion under my charge, but I most sincerely 
hoped that I should not be called upon to give it up. 

My horse travelled famously. It grew darker and 
darker. I could hardly see the road, but he kept it 
as though confined by fences on either side. He 
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hay and grain that he knew was waiting for him 
there. 

I was nearly half way totown. A few rods more 
and I should be in a more open part of the country, 
and I shook the reins and gave my horse a touch of 
the spur. At almost the same moment, he passed a 
turn in the road, and there, not 2 rod before us, 
stood what seemed to me to be a man, with rifle in 
hand pointed directly at me. 

What followed took actually not a minute, but to 
me itseemed an hour, At the rate Iwas going, it 
was impossible to turn back ; it was equally impossi- 
ble to stop; nothing was left but to go ahead. I put 
both spurs to my horse, and at the same moment 
drew my pistol, aimed as well as I could, and fired, 
The sharp stroke on his sides and the report mad- 
dened my horse, and the rest of the way I made 
faster time than I ever made before or have made 
since. Notasound did I hear behind me, and in 
less than ten minutes I pulled up before the express 
office and rid myself of my load. 

I did not have much appetite for supper that night, 
I went early to my room, not having said a word to 
any one of my adventure, and there I sat until a late 
hour, thinking it over, 

If the man was not a robber, what was he doing 
there at that hour, standing in the road with a gun? 
If Thad not killed him, why had he not returned 
my shot? In my ignorance, I supposed that any one 
who killed another was liable to imprisonment if 
not to death. If this man was not a robber, was not 
my life certainly forfeited? Even if he was, was I 
not liable to punishment for taking the law into my 
own hands? 

These and fifty other like questions came crowd- 
ing through my mind. I had no friends in town, no 
one to whom I could go for counsel or advice. I 
went to bed and tried to sleep, but it was of no use; 
T could only roll and toss and think, and I can safely 
say that that night was one of the most miserable I 
ever spent. 

Towards morning I fell into a restless sleep, from 
which 1 started every now and then as the terror of 
that moment crossed my mind; and so the long 
hours passed away and daylight came, 

I had now determined what todo. I would go to 
the stable and get my horse, and ride out to the place 
and examine the ground. If I found the man, pos- 
sibly I might know who he was; if a stranger, I 
could be more certain that he was there with an evil 
purpose. At any rate, I could satisfy myself wheth- 
er the shot had been fatal or not. If it had been 
fatal, then T would return to town, go to the sheriff 
of the county, tell him all about it, and give myself 
up; that seemed the right and best thing to do. 

No one was stirring as I led out my horse and 
mounted him. The sun had not yet risen, and I re- 
member feeling glad that it had not. I did not sce 
how it could be wrong for me to defend that which 
had been put in my charge, and yet as I rode out of 
town I felt as weighed down in spirits as it seemed 
possible for a really guilty man to feel. 

As [ neared the fatal spot, I reined my horse to a 
walk. Ina moment more I should know if the stain 
of blood was on my hands. I dreaded to turn the 
corner, dreaded to see the still form that I fully ex- 
pected to find lying in the road; but at length I gave 
the horse the word and passed around the corner. 

Yes, there was the spot, but the road was clear 
before me; that was a great relief. The next mo- 
ment I raised my eyes, and a peal of laughter rang 
from my lips that might have been heard for half a 
mile around, 

There by the roadside stood the stump of an old 
tree with one lifeless limb stretched out and point- 
ing down the road. There indeed was my robber, 
the victim of my maiden shot that had caused me so 
much misery for the past ten hours. It was some 
comfort in the midst of my laugh against myself to 
find that my aim was good, for there in the tree was 
the fresh mark of my bullet. 

That I rode back to town with a light heart, I need 
hardly say, neither need I say that I tried to keep 
this adventure to myself; but at last it leaked out, 
and the story of the book-keeper’s robber became as 
well known in that region as it now is to you. 
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THE SIAMESE ROYAL PALACE. 
By Mrs, A. H. Leonowens. 

Having in a former article glanced at the Siamese 
kings, and the two-fold system of government, I 
will now attempt to give a view of life in the grand 
royal palace of Siam. But before I conduct you into 
the palace, I must briefly describe to you the singu- 
lar Oriental city in which it is situated. 

Bangkok, the present capital of Siam, in position 
as well as in all respects, the antipodes of the city of 
Washington, is justly styled the Venice of the East. 
A net-work of water-roads take the place of strects, 
intersected with bridges so light and fanciful that 
one could imagine them to have been blown together 
by the breath of fairies. 

A large proportion of its inhabitants live in float- 
ing houses, erected on bamboo rafts, and fastened 
to strong posts driven into the river-bed ; these float- 
ing houses line both banks of the Meenam. At 
night the city is hung with thousands of covered 
lights that illuminate the wide river from shore to 
shore. 

The floating houses and shops, the dragon-shaped 
gondolas and boats, the tall, fantastic pagodas, min- 
arets and spires, and crowning all, the towers of the 
grand palaces, flash with countless charming tricks 
of light and shade, and compose a scene of magic 
novelty and beauty. 
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and turreted wall fifteen feet high and twelve feet 
broad. In the centre of this, on the east bank of 
the Meenam, is a vast plot of ground encompassed 
by two walls running parallel to each other, 
Within the outer of these walls are the barracks 
of the King’s body-guard, the magazines, the royal 
exchange, the mint, the supreme courts of justice, 
the prisons, the temples, the palaces, and the fan- 
tastic gardens and pleasure-grounds of the palaces. 
The wide windows of the grand palace on the east 
open upon the terraced gardens that surround it, 
Here orange and pomegranate trees are growing in 
large costly Chinese pots; here also are ilet trees, and 
oleanders, of which the leaves are showering pointed 
shadows on the marble pavements and avenues and 
walks. Great wide-mouthed pots, filled with water, 
display the water lily in every form and color, pur- 
ple and gold, and pale pink, and white, and here is 
the perpetual sound of many cool fountains plash- 
ing with a tender, persistent melody, and brimming 
to the edge the lovely stone basins around them, in 
which sport gold and silver fish that flash and glitter 
like gems in the cool, delicious water. 
From the grand palace on the east extends a third 
or inner wall, and inside of this is the miniature 
city of the “Nang Harm,” or forbidden women, 
which I shall describe to you in another paper. 
The eastern palace was the favorite residence of 
the late King of Siam, and is built very much in the 
style of Windsor Castle. 

Palace Life. 
The King, as well as most of the principal mem- 
bers of his household, rose at five in the morning, 
and immediately partook of a slight repast served 
by the ladies who had been in waiting through the 
night; after which, attended by them and his sisters 
and elder children, he descended and took his sta- 
tion on a long strip of matting laid from one of the 
gates through all the corridors and avenues of the 
inner city to another, 
_ On the King’s left hand were ranged first his 
children, in the order of rank, then the princesses, 
his sisters, and lastly, his wives and maids of honor, 
and their slaves, 

Before each person was placed a large silver tray, 
containing offerings of boiled rice, fruit, the betel 
nut and the seri leaf, and cigars. 

A little after five, the sunrises to the sound of 
trumpets and drums and vibrating gongs. The new 
day is ushered in triumphant to a delightful and re- 
verberating clamor of small and large pagoda bells, 
and voices gnd street-cries from every corner of the 
town. Presently the Patoo Sharma (Gate of Meret), 
ealled by the common people Patoo Boon, was 
thrown open, and the Amazons of the guard were 
drawn up on either side. 

Then the priests entered, always by that gate,— 
one hundred and ninety-nine of them escorted on 
the right and left by men armed with swords and 
clubs,—and as they entered they chanted, “Take thy 
meat, but think it dust! Eat but to live, and but to 
know thyself and what thou art below! And say 
withal unto thy heart, It is earth I eat, that to the 
earth I may new life impart.” 

After which, the chief priest who led the proces- 
sion advanced with downcast eyes and lowly mien, 
and very simply, without uttering a single word, 
presented his bowl (slung from his neck by a cord, 
and until that moment hidden under the volumi- 
nous folds of his yellow robe) to the members of the 
royal household beginning with the King and end- 
ing with the lowest personage present; each one of- 
fered fruit, or cakes, or spoonfuls of rice, or sweet- 
meats. 

In like manner did all the remaining one hundred 
and ninety-nine priests. If by any chance the lady 
before whom a tray was placed was not ready, and 
waiting with an offering, no priest stopped, but 
all continued to advance slowly, taking only what 
was freely offered, without thanks or even a look of 
acknowledgement, until the end of the avenues was 
reached, when the priestly procession retired, chant- 
ing as before, by the Western gate, called Dim, or 
in court-language, Prethri, Gate of Earth. 


The King’s Devotions. 

After this, the King and all his company repaired 
to his private temple, Watt Sasmiras Manda-thung, 
Temple in Memory of Mother, so called because it 
was dedicated by the King to the memory of his 
mother, 

This is a very beautiful edifice, unique and most 
charming in its style of architecture, decorated 
throughout by artists from Japan, who have repre- 
sented on the walls, in designs as diverse and ingen- 
ious as they are costly, the numerous transmigrations 
of the Buddha, 

When the royal party reached this temple, the 
King ascended alone the steps of the altar, ranga 
bell to announce the hour of devotion, lighted the 
perfumed and consecrated tapers, and offered the 
white lotus and the rose,—the one signifying purity 
and the other love. Then he and his family spent 
an hour in prayer and in reading texts from the 
sacred books of the Buddhists. 

This service over, he retired for a nap, attended 
by a fresh detail of women, those who had waited 
the night before being dismissed, not to be called 
for a month, or at least a fortnight, save as a pecu- 
liar mark of preference or favor to some one who 
had the good fortune to please or amuse him; but 
most of the ladies of the harem voluntarily waited 
upon him every day. 

About nine o’clock, he awoke for the second time 
in the morning. From nine to eleven he usually 
passed in study, or in dictating and writing English 
letters and despatches. 





The city jtself ‘is snrronnde! by a battlemented 


His breakfast, though a repast sufficiently frugal 
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for Oriental royalty, was served with great pomp 
and ceremony. 

In an ante-chamber adjoining a noble hall, 
rich in grotesque carvings and gildings, a throng 
of handsomely dressed ladies waited, while the 
King sat at a long table, near which knelt twelve | 
ladies, before great silver trays (on state occa- 
sions these trays are of gold), laden with twelve 
varieties of viands,—soups, meats of all kinds, 
game, poultry, fish, vegetables, cakes, jellies, 
preserves, sauces, fruits, and different qualities 
of teas. 
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Each tray in its order was passed by the | 
slaves, from the royal kitchen to the ladies in 
the ante-chamber, who handed it to three ladies 
who passed it on to the head wife. | 

She it was who removed the bee-hive-shaped | 
silver covers, and having tasted the contents of | 
each dish (a precaution resorted to by most Ori- 
ental monarchs, who live in daily fear of being 
poisoned), she advanced on her knees and set 
them on the long table before the King. Every 
tray is placed before the King with the same 
awesome forms, 

But the King was notably temperate in his 
diet; boiled rice and salt fish were his favorite 
dishes, 





OFFERINGS TO THE PRIEST, 


































































































It was curious to see him eating boiled rice 
with gold chop-sticks. The bow] containing the 
rice is put on a stand a little above the level of 
the mouth; then the two sticks, one in each 
hand, stir up the rice, and with great dexterity 
cause it to flow ina continuous stream into the 
open mouth below, 













































































The King's Habits. 











At these morning repasts it was his custom to 











detain me in conversation, relating to some topic 











of interest derived from his studies, or in read- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





wives, and caressed his children, taking them in | very accurately, and had found it larger than from an old speech and printing them as ney, 
his arms, embracing them, plying them with | had been supposed. 
puzzling or funny questions, and making droll 
faces at the little bronze babies, the more agreea- 
ble the mother the dearer the child. 

The love of children was one of the most 


F The tables may be wholly wrong and false. Ip. 
Newton, seeing at once how this new fact deed, they often are. That makes no difference, 
would alter his calculation, hastened home, took: The member knows that he cannot be easily 
out his papers, and again went to work correct-| contradicted. The figures, as he prints them, 
ing the figures which sixteen years before he | seem to prove his point. 
charming characteristics of the late King. They | had laid in the drawer. They came out right.| We do not suppose these foolish customs can 
appealed to him by their beauty and their trust- | Where the figures said the moon should be at a_ be reformed either by fair argument or by ridi- 
fulness; they refreshed him with the sweet inno- | given time, there she was. cule. They are in general practised only by men 
cence of their ways, so frolicsome, graceful and| When Newton had got so far in his caleula- | of inferior abilities, who are unable to see how 
quaint. | tions that he saw what the answer would be, silly the system is. The way of reform is, of 
From this at best but delusive scene of domes- | and that it was right, he was so agitated that a | course, to send to Congress high-minded, honora- 
tie condescension and kindliness, he passed to} friend was obliged to finish working out the ble men, who will not resort to tricks and false 
his Hall of Audience, where the pages, officials | problem. His patience was rewarded by the | pretences in order to get themselves and their 
and ministers are in waiting, to consider state | discovery of the law of gravitation, which ac- | names before the country. 
and other matters. | counts for the movements of all the bodies in the 
Twice a week, at sunset, he appeared at the | universe. 
east gate of the palace to hear the complaints | Sixteen years must have been a long time to SvanaD OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
and petitions of the poorest of his subjects, who | wait, but as one day did it seem to Newton when | _ 1 he view now prevalent among many scien- 
at no other time or place could reach his ear. | he knew that he had discovered the “law which | tific men respecting the spread of typhoid fever, 
It was most pitiful to see the helpless, awe-| explains equally well why a pin falls to the! diphtheria, and several other malignant diseases, 
stricken wretches prostrate and abject as toads, | ground, and why a comet which has been lost | is that they are propagated from living germs, 
crawling up to him with their petitions, and! from sight for more than a hundred years will | Teal seeds, though so minute as to be invisible 
many were too terrified to present the precious | return to a certain fixed spot ata day and an | ¢ven with the aid of the asisitraaenass cae 
petition after all. | hour which can be accurately foretold.” | We have already—a short time ago—given the 
At nine he retired to his upper chambers, oe theory somewhat in detail. It will be remem- 
whence issued immediately peculiar domestic! gppeoH-MAKING IN CONGRESS. | a youn the nce mpg by ee and 
bulletins, in which were named the ladies whose | ie Gielen Saiki auiaad aimee i are thence conveyed into the human system, 
presence he particularly desired, in addition to}. 2" Sbeaxer, bys ee ee either directly when drank, or indirectly through 
those whose turn it was to wait that night. pent mm the Record ome sumatie f hove pee- | the milk of cows which may have drank of the 
; # x : 4 __| pared on this bill. | water 
About twelve or one o'clock at night he awoke, | Wienamate lattes a a oT eee da P , . 
and devoted several hours to study, a habit I | 9-0 rsecmclecianag ee _ But it is a popular impression that contami- 
a House of Representatives. The custom suggests 
had often reason to regret, for however late the = 


nated water may be purified by filtering. It 
; : some thoughts on congressional oratory. | > be of 2 i iti . reenti 
hour of night that he came upon a word of which | — ’ | may be of all the impurities that are perceptible 


nO The original object of speech-making and de- | wwe or tas 1 infint 
he could not find a satisfactory definition in the | ane? B" J P ” | to the eye or taste, but not at all of these infini- 
sae : bating in Congress was to influence the votes of | tesimal germs 
dictionary, he would send a dozen or more slave : S _ | teshinal g Ss. 
7? the members who listened. It seems almost in- 
women with torches to summon me from my 


residence without the walls. 




















Indeed, as we said in our former article, no 
credible, but it is true, that this object has now | water looks clearer or tastes more palatable than 
been almost lost sight of in the House of Repre-| water taken from some of the drinking fountains 
sentatives. Speeches are now made not so|of London, which are found to contain more 
much to the House as to the country. In a cer-| dangerous foreign substances than the contents 
tain small way there is still what we may call | of the city drains! 

explanatory debate in the House, which is for| 4 yemarkable illustration in point has been 
the purpose of enabling members to understand recently given by Dr. Frankland, of England, in 
the questions on which they are to vote, but oth- | an address on the “Organic Impurities of Drink- 
erwise few speeches are made to be listened to, | ing-water.”” We condense it from an account in 
and few members listen to speeches. | that invaluable publication, the Boston Journal 

The custom to which we referred in opening is | of Chemistry. 

an odd one. The Congressional Record is a| [ya small village of Switzerland, consisting of 
daily report of the proceedings and debates of | ninety-six houses, there had never been, within 
Congress, printed and paid for by the Govern- | the memory of man, an instance of typhoid 
ment. Its only value is its truthfulness; when! feyer, All but six of the families used the water 
it fails to report what is said, or misreports it, or | of a public spring; the remaining six used well- 
reports as being said what was never uttered in| water. In August, typhoid fever broke out, and 
the House, its value is gone. continued to spread until, by the close of Octo- 


A member wishes to speak on the Republican | per, one hundred and thirty persons, besides 
and Democrati¢ platforms, — purely a party | several children, had been attacked. All of 
speech. When a bill to appropriate money for 

















AN AMAZON OF THE GUARD, 











ing or translating. Te was more systematically 
educated, and a more capricious devourer of 
books, both English and Oriental, than perhaps 
any man of equal rank in our day. 


























At noon he retired again for his mid-day nap; 
then in the afternoon, between the hours of two 
and three, he bestirred himself once more, and 
the entire royal household seemed to awake on 
the instant, as in the “Sleeping Palace’ of Ten- 
nyson, at the kiss of the Fairy Prince. 















































“The maid and page renewed their strife; 
The palace banged, and buzzed, and clackt; 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract.” 






































Various processions of gayly-dressed women 
and children, some sad, pale and downcast, 
others bright and blooming, and again others 
moody and hardened, moved in one direction; 
none tarried to chat or gossip, none loitered or 
looked back. 

“And at last with these king awoke, 

And in his chair himself upreared, 

And yawned, and rubbed his face, and spoke.” 












































The lord was awake,— 

































































































EATING RICE, 











| Suddenly aroused from my slumbers, I was | Priations, a small amount of time is allowed for 


: : these—with the exception of two who were taken 
| the army is reported by the committee on appro-| near the end of the epidemic—were of the fami- 
| lies that used the spring water. 

On a very careful examination of the facts in 


escorted to the palace to explain to His Majesty | general debate. Our honorable friend tries to 
some technical word, not found in the dictionary, | S¢t # his speech on this Dill, although what he/ the case, it was learned what before was un- 
jand too often not in my own confused brain. | has eae on ane ne Sen te _ read _ | known, that the spring, though nearly a mile 

debate being closed before he can “get the floor, | from a brook which flowed through the valley, 
he asks leave to print, which is granted by| was actually fed by it; and that, a short time 
unanimous consent. The next day the Record | pefore the epidemic broke out, there had been 

. as j . ? Z. 7 : 

appears with two or three pages of political | four cases of typhoid fever in some farm-houses 
matter, headed,— | of the valley, from which the contents of the 


| Then he would dismiss me with great apparent 
indignation, saying, “It is too clear you cannot 
| be scientific; it is because you are only a woman. 
| Now you go.” 
————_—_—~+o—_____ — 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF WAITING. “SPEECH OF THE HON. JOHN SMITH, IN THE 


Hovsrt OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 6, 1866, ON | _—’ pogeotiesar nag, dee sadone — 
| mar Jaber APPROPRIATION BILL.” . | The most carefully conducted experiments 
that the foree which pulled it down to the earth | Why does he wish to print his speech? For poovedt that there was a connection between the 
was the same as the force which pulled the moon | two reasons, at least. It is pleasing to his vani- | spring and the brook, not by = subterranean 
round the earth, and the planets round the sun. ty to see his name in print. Moreover, the law | P&S*@se; but solely through the intervening earth. 

He was convinced that his guess was right, but | allows members of Congress to send copies of | Thus the water retained its germs of disease 
| he knew that a guess was not a demonstration. | the Record, or any part of it, free of postage. pray passed through « filter nearly « wil 

So he set to work to prove his guess by long, When, therefore, a member gets leave to print, | wide: 2 tits ; 

laborious calculations. It was a tremendous! he obtains the right to mail his “speech” b: | Our readers haben see how unsafe woo solenes 
work, and his calculations came out wrong. | millions if he chooses, all over the country, | poten the vietatty - composts, drains se ~ 
They said that the moon should be in a certain | without paying for postage-stamps, as ordinary | Standing-water. be lcs 5 add that during the 
place in the heavens at a given time. But when people must do. yrevenenen a febrile Gisensee ¥ eyed aden - 
he looked for it where it should be, it was not| Sometimes there are members who prefer to | avoid drinking from wells in the infected dis 
there; it was behind time. It moved more slow- | deliver their speeches, even though it be to un- tricts of closely-packed cities. 

ly than his figures said it ought to move. | listening ears. For them the Saturday session 

The difference in the time was slight, but | in the early part of the season is set apart. Itis| VOTING ON THE IMPEACHMENT. 

Newton would not assume that his theory was | voted that no business shall be transacted at The great impeachment trial of Gen. Belknap, for- 
true so long as this error existed. So he put these sessions. Sometimes there are not more | j erly Secretary of War, ended tina daatane eee 
away ina drawer his papers filled with calcula-| than a dozen members present, and most of | yict him. It was not an acquittal. A person on 
tions, and waited sixteen years before he got rid | these are writing letters or chatting together | trial is acquitted only when the jury agree in pro- 
of the error. During that time he spoke to no| while the speaker is supposed to be addressing nouncing him not guilty. 

one of the great thought in his mind. He was| them. This custom is only less absurd than that | 
too modest to offer a guess in place of a scien-| of obtaining “leave to print.” 
tific solution. He had done his best with the | Much might be said of the manufacture of | &uilty, but the Constitution requires that two-thirds 
facts he had, and therefore he waited for more | speeches at Washington. A few years ago a|f the Senators shall vote guilty in order to make “ 
light. His patience was sublime, and it was re- senator was sued by a man who claimed to have \* cece he S s taken 
warded, | written two or three speeches for him, for which | eno eee eee 


| 

; ' | : : | was very interesting. The clerk of the Senate called 
| Te saw the apple fall in 1666, and in the same | the price had not been paid. 

| 


When Newton saw the apple fall, he guessed 





eS 


The Senate in this case was the jury, and it disa- 
| greed. A large majority pronounced Gen. Belknap 





; ‘ The man recovered | the roll in alphabetical order. As each Senator's 
year laid away his calculations. There were | his money from the senator. | name was called, the President, Mr. Ferry, addressed 
two facts which must be known exactly, for they | This practice we believe to be extremely rare. | him in a form of words something like this: 


entered largely into his mathematical reasoning. | But occasionally members, in their anxiety to | “Mr. Senator,—how say you? Is the —— 
| These were the size of the earth, and the exact | appear well at home, prepare speeches by steal- William W. Belknap, guilty or not guilty of a high 


With the aid of his women, he bathed and | distance from its centre to its surface. Neither | ing their material, which is a little worse than | crime, as charged in this article?” 
anointed his person; then he descended to his | were then accurately known, and therefore New- | paying for it. 

breakfast-chamber, where he was served, the | ton’s figures did not give the right answer. 
same pomp and ceremony being observed with | 
the most substantial meal of the day. After| ing of the Royal Society, he heard that Picart, a 
which, he chatted with his favorites among his Frenchman, had measured the size of the earth | ical thievery is that of taking tables of figures persons of certain ancient ceremonies in other conn- 


The Senator addressed then arose in his place and 
declared his vote, accompanying his verdict with a 
brief statement of the reasons for it. 


, The scene when Mr. Ferry, the acting President 
One of the most common forms of this orator-! of the Senate, gave his own vote, reminded many 


In both cases they act a falsehood 
when they pretend that the facts and arguments 
But one day in 1682, while attending a meet- | are their own. 
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tries, such as are, happily, almost unknown among 
us. A chair had been placed on the floor not far 
from the President’s desk. When the clerk called 
Mr. Ferry’s name, Mr, Ferry rose in the President’s 
place and put the question to “Mr. Senator Ferry,” 
jooking at the empty chair. 

Then, leaving the President’s desk, he went and 
seated himself in the chair, sat there for a moment, 
and then arose, addressed the President’s vacant 
chair as “Mr. President,” gave his verdict, and then 
returned to his former place and resumed the roll- 
call. 

All but one or two of the Senators who voted not 
guilty, did so because they believed the Senate had | 
no right to try aman after he had resigned his office. 
The result may be called a moral conviction, though 
the accused person escapes the punishment of his 
erime. aoe 

GEN. HENRY CLINTON. 

Gen. Henry Clinton, the commander-in-chief of 
the British forces engaged in our Revolutionary 
War, was not esteemed by the patriots for his sol- 
dierly qualities. On the contrary, they regarded 
him as incompetent for his position, and his mistakes 
often aided the American army in securing success. 

New York was in possession of the British, and 
Clinton lived in the lower part of the city, in a house 
at the corner of Broadway and what is now called 
Battery Place. The garden, in which there was a 
summer-house, ran down tothe Hudson. The famous 
“Light-horse Lee,” learning that it was the habit of 
Clinton to take a nap in this summer-house every 
pleasant afternoon, resolved to seize the British 
General and carry him off to the Aimerican camp. | 
His plan was to cross the Hudson with a force, land | 
atthe foot of the garden, steal upon the General | 
while asleep, and make him prisoner. 

Lee informed Washington of his plan, and asked 
permission to carry it out. Washington, with his | 
usnal caution, consulted Col. Alexander Hamilton, | 
one of his aids, 

“] would forbid it, General,” said Hamilton, “for 
should Clinton be made a prisoner, it would be our 
nisfortune, since the British government could not 
find another commander so incompetent to send in 
his place.” 

The ardent Lee was told to keep quiet. 





+> 
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DISEASES FOR MEDICINE! 

Itis well that a man should magnify his profes- 
sion, but he ought not to so overstep the bounds of 
modesty as did a German doctor. He- was a profes- 
sorat Jena, and, in the preface to a medical work, 
wrote this singular opinion: 

“The science of medicine does not exist in order 
tocure diseases, but there are diseases in order that 
there should be a science of medicine.” 

Extraordinary as is this idea, it has been too much 
acted upon by some physicians, It has been charged | 
upon French doctors of eminence that they cared | 
nore for the interests of science than for the care of | 
their patients, especially those in hospitals. The 
poor sufferers are looked upon as subjects for medi- 
cal experiments rather than as patients to be re- 
lieved, 

“How many times have you performed the opera- 
tion?” asked a French surgeon of the great Sir 
Astley Cooper, referring to a very dangerous opera- 
tion in surgery. 

“Three.” 

“Only three? [have performed it thirteen times.” 

“How many of the patients survived ?”’ asked Sir 
Astley, 

“Oh, they all died, but the operation was very 
brilliant.” 

“Mine all lived,” was the Englishman’s reply. 





———+or——___—_ 


WELLINGTON’S YOUTH. 

The Duke of Wellington gave no promise in youth 
of his subsequent greatness. The recent work of 
the Earl of Albemarle, “Fifty Years of My Life,” 
narrates some curious facts about Weliington’s early 
life. His older brother was a distinguished scholar 
and a rising statesman. But Arthur was a dull 
scholar, and was called by his mother the dunce of 
the family. At Eton he seemed stupid both in the 
class-room and on the playground. At the military 
college at Angiers he did no better than at Eton. 

He was refused an appointment as collector of 
customs on the ground of incompetency, and tradi- 


race is to learn them to work. Love work they never 


THE YOUTH'S 


swered her numerous correspondents, looked after 
household matters, and enjoyed what recreation she 
might until midnight. Then she entered the study 
again, and was busy with her pen till six in the 
morning. Her long life and general good health 
prove that hard brain work is not inconsistent with 
vigorous bodily health. If she had been as gooda 
woman as she was an author, and high-toned in her 
work as she was industrious, her example might 
have proved a blessing instead of a curse to the 
world. 


— 
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SISTERLY AFFECTION. 


The memoir of Caroline Herschel is a charming 
tribute to the devotion of a sister to her favorite 
brother. She lived in and for her brother William, 
the great astronomer, finding her highest joy in do- 
ing menial service for his comfort, and in aiding 
him in his scientific studies. She was the patient 
helpmate of a great mind. Such complete absorp- 
tion in another is rarely seen, even in a wife, and 
proves that disinterested love is not wanting in our 
selfish age. 

The “Life of Lord Macaulay” also records illus- 
trations of ardent affection on the part of his sisters, 
though manifested in a different way. They idolized 
their brother, and, even in their married life, were 
never happier than when studying with him, and 
discussing the books and questions in which he felt 
an interest. One of the most beautiful idyls in lit- 
erary history is the story of Macaulay’s life with his 
sisters; of his knightly devotion to them, and their 
adoring affection for him, and pride in his literary 
and political success. 

—_—_+o>—____—_—_. 
DIDN’T LIKE “WUK.” 
The great difficulty in the way of civilizing the red 


will—at least the men will not. “Big Injun,” when 
not fighting, to tell the truth, cuts a rather despicable 
figure. For instance, here is a glimpse of him, as 
reported in a California paper, going about trying 
to hire out his wife to do washing: 


Capt. Bob, a Piute chief, visited the office of a 
Virginia City paper. He is a strapping fellow, 
nearly six feet tall, and stout asanox. He worea 
linen duster, a battered silk hat, with two or three 
hen’s feathers stuck in the band, and further orna- 
mented by a disc of gilt paper bearing the name of a 
linen manufacturing firm. 

“My squaw,” he said, “hah! she heap like wuk. 
Wukalltime. Yousayso,Conkle. Hay! Yousay” 
(here Bob took the pencil from the hand of a re- 
porter, and made a grotesque imitation of writing) 
“my woman, Annie, like wash for white poke” 
(folk). One dollah hap, two dollah mebbe one day. 
Hah! Annie like wash, like wuk.” 

Mrs. Bob laughed approvingly, and managed to 
say, “Heap like wash white poke. Wash all time.” 

“Do you like work, Bob,” asked the reporter. 

“Bob no like wuk. Wuk no good.” 

“But you like your wife to work?” 

“You bet,” answered the noble red man, senten- 
tiously. After negotiating a small loan, Capt. Bob 
departed, promising to call on the next day to see if 
any “white poke’’ desired the services of “my wom- 
an Annie.” 

—_——— - +o ——— 


HAD HIS OWN WAY. 


In Mark Twain’s new book, “The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer,” appears “Huckleberry Finn,” a little 
vagabond whose counterpart some of us have seen. 
If any of the Youth’s Companion boys have ever 
secretly wished themselves free of parental care and 
control, this photograph of Huckleberry ought to 
cure the desire. 


Huckleberry was always dressed in the cast-otf 
clothes of full-grown men, and they were in peren- 
nial bloom and fluttering with rags. His hat was a 
vast ruin with a wide crescent lopped out of its 
brim; his coat, when he wore one, hung nearly to 
his heels, and had the rearward buttons far down 
the back; but one suspender supported his trousers ; 
the seat of his trousers bagged low and contained 
nothing; the fringed legs dragged in the dirt when 
not rolled up. Huckleberry came and went at his 
own free will. He slept on door-steps in fine 
weather and in empty hogsheads in wet; he did not 
have to go to school or to church, or call any being 
master, or obey anybody; he could go fishing when 
and where he chose, and stay as long as it suited 
him; nobody forbade him to fight, and he could sit 
up as late as he pleased. 


And when he wanted anything to eat, he had to 
beg or steal it, and if he was sick he must lie across 
the curbstone till the police sent him to the hospital. 

—_—_—__—_+o———_— 
RE-TAILING A LION, 


A lionin a Cincinnati menagerie recently lost a 
part of his tail. A vicious hyena, confined in an 





tion reports that his brother declined a commission 
inthe army for him for a similar reason. When on 
the staff of Lord Westmoreland, in Ireland, he was 
noted only for love of mischief, and ladies stipulated 
that the mischievous boy should not be invited to 
parties they attended. But after the disastrous de- 
feat of the Duke of York, the young soldier grew 
sober, was diligent and faithful in all his duties, and 


— to show the great military genius hitherto 
atent, 


—_—————_+@e2—______ 
A GREAT WORKER. 

Madam George Sand, who died a few months ago 
Ata ripe age, was one of the most industrious among 
the many literary workers of France. She led a qui- 
*tand retired life in the pleasant home purchased 
by the earnings of her brain, rarely paying any vis- 
ts, and never going into society. Her habits were 
laborions, but very regular, and much of her good 
— was due, no doubt, to the uniformity of her 

She rose at eleven, and took a simple breakfast, 
‘nd then shut herself in her study for hard work till 
“KX, At six she dined, took a walk in the garden, 


tend the newspapers, received the mail, and an- | 


adjoining cage, nipped it off, for want of something 
| better or worse to do, The Enquirer of that city 
| tells the sequel of the story: 


The noble king of the woods was much mortified 
in consequence, and it was feared would worry him- 
self to death. He kept continually biting his tail, 
and playing all kinds of mysterious pranks in his 
cage. Two men were kept continually employed, at 

|an expense of $21 a week each, to watch the lion 
| and prevent him from further injury upon himself. 

Mr. John Carney, the new superintendent of the 

| Zoological Gardens, devised a plan for the pacifica- 
tion of the king of the forest, which has succeeded 
| beyond the most sanguine expectations. He had a 
small box-cage constructed adjoining the lion’s cell, 
and coaxed the wounded beast therein. The cage 
was so constructed that the lion could not turn about 
in it. Once in, his tail was treated medically, and 
covered with a black snake’s skin. The lion now 
seems perfectly satisfied with the amendment to his 
tail, and holds his head as erect and is as proud as 
ever. Mr. Carney is a genius. 
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Puns.—A person was explaining to Charles Lamb, 


COMPANION, 


work on the Greek particles, the name applied to 
the adverbs and conjunctions of that language. The 
word also means grains of dust,so the doctor or- 
dered for his epitaph these words, “Here lies Walk- 
er's particles.” 

Thomas Fuller, the quaint old English divine, has 
inscribed over his dust in Westminster Abbey, 
“Here lies Fuller's earth.” 


oe 


THE WRONG DAY. 

Without reference to the question of violating the 
Sabbath, it is now everywhere known that Gen. 
Custer fought his last battle one day too soon, and 
with an army unrested after a swift, fatiguing 
march. It is not profitable generally to linger over 
might-have-beens, but there isa certain grave and 
sad significance to this. The Church Union says: 


The terrific fight with the Indians in which Gen. 
Custer and his small band of soldiers were so sadly 
defeated, occurred on Sunday, the 25th of June. 
Throughout the land it wasa day of peace. In the 
narrow defiles or on the bare hills where Custer and 
his gallant men were posted, it was a day of fierce 
battle. The sun, which set that day elsewhere on 
hallowed scenes, threw its last rays on one spot 
where there were heaps of the dying and the dead. 
We do not say that Gen. Custer was not under the 
necessity of fighting when he did, without regard to 
the day or to the command which made it a sacred 
day. We do not judge him in this regard. We do 
not know the circumstances which impelled him to 
the attack. But it isa mournful thing to read now, 
in the despatches which come from the commanding 
officer of the department, that had Gen. Custer 
waited another day other forces would have joined 
him, and that the battle which ended so disastrously 
might have been a triumph to the national arms. 
A Sabbath spent in rest and worship might have 
been far more than a day of enforced idleness. It 
might have insured combinations leading directly to 
victory. 








«2 = 
BATTLE-WOUNDED PRESIDENTS, 
Of Gen. Hayes, the Republican Presidential can- 


will be the first President who, in battle, has had a 
limb fractured, or received a bullet-hole.’? The Law- 
rence American, however, makes this correction: 


The writer had evidently forgotten the historical 
fact that President Monroe, when a lieutenant in 


bnilet in the shoulder at the Battle of Trenton. 
son, not received in battle, however, but in private 
combat. 

Of our other military Presidents, Washington, 
Harrison, Pierce and Grant were “never hit’? in 
battle, and Taylor was hit but not hurt. 
ican says of Harrison: 


The Amer- 


At Tippecanoe he seemed to bear a charmed life, 
for he was known to the Indians, and many of their 
best marksmen sought especially to kill him. Colo- 
nel Owen of his staff, who happened to be mounted 


under the belief that he was the General himself. 
Grant had a horse killed under him at Belmont. 
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PROBABLY the tallest living specimen of man isa 
youth of Alcocer, in Spain, who is twenty-six years 
of age, and nine feet ten and a half inches high. 
His name is Capill, and he is looked upon as ‘a ris- 
ing young man.” 
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didate, the Toledo Blade says: “If he is elected, he | 


the Revolutionary army, was severely wounded by a | 


President Jackson had two bullet holes in his per- | 


on a horse belonging to the General, was killed, | 
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For the Companion. 


AT THE FALLS. 


A glimpse of beauty, like a perfect face, 
Ilalf hidden, half revealed; 

Whore loveliness, by folds of lace 
Js partially concealed. 


A veil of liquid, limpid light 
O’erhangs the picture rare; 

A rift made by some water sprite, 
Reveals the beauty there. 


These soft, pale-green mosses gently blend 
With tufts of darker hue; 

While falling waters lightly lend 

To them a sheen of dew. 








Tremulous sprays of tinted grass 
In feathery beauty stand; 

By wandering bre as they pass, 
Most delicately fanned, 





A few, quaint, little ferns are there, 
In graceful greenery drest; 

Their plumage fair, in summer air 
Evasively carest. 


While peering shyly at the light, 
From some deep, mossy cup, 

A tender vine, curling and slight, 
Comes creeping, climbing up. 

Vines, mosses, ferns and plumy grass 
In sweet confusion blent, 

Gleam softly through the lustrous mass 
Of waters, rudely rent. 

Such was the witching glimpse we caught 
In summer's golden air; 

No} ictures art can paint, we thought, 
With nature’s scenes compare. 

E. W. RossBiys, 





+? 
For the Companion, 
DO YOU MEAN ME? 

The famous sailor preacher, ‘‘Father Taylor,” 
was aman of wonderful power. Whenever he 
spoke from the pulpit he generally succeeded not 
only in making every member of his congrega- 
tion listen, but in making each one believe that 
he was speaking directly to him. 

He once preached from the text, “Willa man 
rob God?” In his own vivid and fiery way he 
described and denounced the fearful crime of 
robbing God, and the classes of men who are 
guilty of it. 


worshipping and honoring Him; they rob Him 
who refuse their help to His poor, or to any holy 
cause; every man who breaks the Sabbath robs 
God of Ilis day; every man who abuses his body 
with strong drink despoils God's image; every 
man who swears profane oaths steals God's 
name, 

As he went on, waxing more pungent at every 
period, a huge sailor, slightly excited with liq- 
nor, cried out,— 

“Your Reverence, do you call me a thief?” 

Yather Taylor was a man who could never be 
‘put out’ by an interruption. He stopped and 
looked round upon his hearers, 

“There,”’ said he, pointing his finger towards 
the disturber, “that man is taking the truth 
home to himself, 
do the same.” 

Then turning to the sailor, “My good friend, 
I thank you—thank you for your question. Stop 
after meeting, and we'll have a talk together.” 

The sailor stayed, by that time perfectly 
sobered, and when Father Taylor, after a hearty 


greeting, insisted on taking him home with him, | 


he began to be considerably astonished. 
They talked freely and sociably on the way to 


the house, the rough tar answering all questions } 


with blunt seaman candor, and Father Taylor, 
learning that he had no Bible, promised to give 
him one, 

When he reached home, the good man hunted 


some time in vain to fiad a spare Bible, and | \ 
| square to observe the phenomena of the occasion | 


finally, coming down stairs, he snatched from 
the table a handsome copy that belonged to his 
daughter, and thrust it into the sailor’s hand, 
“Take that, Jack,’ said he. “It's my daugh- | 
ter’s, but you want it more than she does. Here, 


stop, let me write your name in it.”’ 

He wrote the man’s name, and then, after a 
few words of plain, good counsel, prayed with | 
him, and bade him farewell. 

rhe result was no unusual one in the long 
history of Father Taylor's faithfulness. Poor 
“Jack” went thoughtfully back to his ship, with 
his Bible in his hand; and when he began to 
read it, he became more thoughtful still. 

He confessed that he had been robbing God 
all his life, in a great 
tender and humble, and his 
Was sincere, 


His heart 
repentance 
He read and Jovred the truth, and 
it made him a man of prayer 


many ways, 


grew 


No more honest, earnest Christian than he 
ever followed the seas. He read that pocket- 
Bible through and through, till he was full and 
furnished with the Word of God, At last, retir- 


They rob Him who never worship | 
Him; they rob Him who hinder others from | 


I wish every one of you would 


THE YOUTH’S 


‘ing from the sea, he became a local laborer, and 
“cast anchor’ (as he calls it) in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, and there he still lives, telling God’s 
love to the sailors, and leading them to Christ, 


+o —_— | 


HOW VICTORIA EATS DINNER. 

Greatness has a good many painful obligations 
of etiquette, &c.,—royalty especially so,—but we 
did hope there was some real natural enjoyment 
at good Queen Victoria’s private table, in spite | 
of ceremony. 


Ilere is the daily dinner-scene, 
| however, as said to have been communicated by 
| John Brown, the Queen's attendant, to a reporter 
| of the French paper, Figaro: 


“Her Majesty leads a very regular life, I be- 

lieve?” I said, 

“Yes, it is generally the same day after day,” 
|was the reply. “She gets up about nine in the 
| morning, and has breakfast in her apartments. 
| Then she walks up and down the terrace until 

she comes indoors to sign her papers. The doc- 
| uments are all put ready for her to sign, with the | 
| corner turned down where she is to write. But} 
' Wer Majesty, woman-like, will insist upon read- 

ing most of them, and seeing what is inside. 

llowever, she rarely makes an alteration. 

| ‘After this, which often takes two or three 
| hours, she sees the Princess Beatrice and has 
lunch. Then she will, if it is fine, take a walk 
in the grounds with the Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Leopold, when he or she will drive out, 
and I have toattend her. Then she comes home, 
and one of the ladies reads to her until it is time 
to prepare for dinner. After dinner the ladies 
read to her again, and she looks over the pictures 
and things, and goes to bed very early.” 

“The dinner is rather a stiff affair, ] suppose?” 
said I, 

“Well, stiff is hardly the word for it,’ was the 
reply. ‘Lhe guests assemble, and dinner is gen- | 
erally announced before Her Majesty enters the 
room, ‘The minister is waiting, and the people 
invited to sit at the table, and there is a pause. 
Then the Queen enters, everybody rises, Her 
Majesty makes a bow and sits down, and the 
guests resume their seats. The footmen serve 
the dishes in solemn silence, and not a word is 
spoken. Her Majesty usually makes two or 
three remarks during the dinner, but no one 
speaks unless the Queen speaks to him, and the 
dinner is more like a Quaker meeting than any- 
thing else. 

‘Before the dessert Her Majesty generally 

| rises, bows and leaves the room, but the guests 
| —ladies and all—remain. The Princess Beatrice 
| generally leaves with her mother. Then the 
| conversation becomes more general after Her 
Majesty has left, and at the end of the dinner 
Lady Biddulph, or Miss Cadogan, or somebody, 
‘ises, the ladies leave the room, the gentlemen 
remaining standing. 
“Then the gentlemen usually go to the smok- 
ing or billiard-room, and the ladies to the draw- 
ing-room. Sometimes the Queen will go into the 
drawing-room in the course of the evening, but 
not very often. And the gentlemen are all in 
court dress, which is usually very tightly fitting, 
so they can’t enjoy their dinner much. I don’t 
envy them a bit.” 








Possibly the above is to be taken with some 
grains of allowance. Figaro loves to “draw the 
long bow.” 


4o> a 
FUN AND PUNISHMENT TO- 
GETHER. 

The Weekly (Mo.) Repudlican tells how a 
Billy-goat in St. Louis celebrated the Fourth of 
July. He did not want to, but the boys made 

him—and they got enough of it. 


tennial Fourth. 
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the rate of twenty miles an hour, and they saw 
no more goat on the Fourth of July. On the 
next morning, however, the animal was feeding 
about in its accustomed haunts, and, but for the 
blackened appearance of its stump of a tail, and 
a sinister gleam in its eye, no one would have 
suspected that it aided in celebrating the Cen- 
As tothe boys, none of them 
would own how sore he felt, but they have 
shown no inclination, since that day, to set a 
goat on fire. 
1 — 


A NOBLE TOAST. 


It was a grand day in the chivalric times. The wind 
circled around the board in a noble hall, and the sculpt- 


| ured walls rang with the sentiment and song. The lady 


of each knightly heart was pledged by name, and many a 
syllable significant of loveliness had been uttered, until it 
= to St. Leon’s, when, lifting the sparkling cup on 
1igh— 
. “T drink to one,” he said, | 
“Whose image never may depart, | 
Deep graven on a grateful heart, | 
Till memory is dead, 
“To one whose love for me shall last, 
When lighter passions long have passed, 
So holy ’tis and true; 
To one whose love has longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 
Than any pledged by you.” 
Fach guest upstarted at the word, 
And laid a hand upon his sword, 
vith fiery, flashing eye; 
And Stanley said, “ We crave the name, 
Vroud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.” 


St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name in careless mood, 
Thus lightly to another; 

‘Then bent his noble head as though 

To give that word the reverence due, 
Then gently said, “My Motnuer.” 








a 
WASN’T AFRAID OF BEES. 
Circumstances affect bravery a good 
deal, It is not best to say too much about it 
beforehand, A lady and gentleman, says the 
San Francisco Iecord, had occasion to walk 
near a tree on which some bees were ‘‘swarm- 


ing.” 





one’s 
| 


As they saw the bees passing themselves 
around familiarly, the lady uttered, in a timid 
voice,— 

“Oh, my! We can never go by there!”’ 

“Pshaw!”? ejaculated her lord and master, 
“Don’t be foolish. Bees never molest any one 
that does not molest them. They are perfectly 
harmless if you let them alone. All you need is 
a little nerve; when they come buzzing about 
you, walk right along, and don’t so much as 
make a motion towards them, even if they 
should light on your face. Come on, now; if 
you haven’t nerve, just look at me and see how 
simple it is.” 

With a pardonable feeling of pride in the 
noble husband, the wife watched him as he 
moved steadily along towards the tree where the 
greater part of the insects were having a re- 
hearsal @ da Gilmore’s Band, while a number 
were doing the Skidmore Guard on the fence, 
and stiil others were sliding around in the air, 
evidently on picket duty. 

Seeing that her husband was not annoyed by 
the little fellows, the lady followed him, but 
took the precaution to throw a light shawl over 
her head and shoulders, leaving only a peep-hole 
for one eye. 

Running up to her husband, who was walking 
along, looking cross-eyed at a bee which had lit 
upon his nose, and wondering whether the little 
creature was going to give him a sting, just for 
luck, and thinking how sweet he would look 
with a proboscis resembling a quarter section of 
) lobster, she inquired,— 

‘John, ain’t you afraid?” not thinking of any- 
thing else appropriate to the occasion, 

He curled up his lip and the tip of his nose in 
disdain at the thought, and just then he got it 











After intinite difficulty and many failures, they 
succeeded in tying a bunch of fire-crackers to 
| Billy’s very short tail. Then the crackers were 





| ignited, and the boys formed a hollow square | 


| about the goat, awaiting developments. At the 
| first fizz of the burning crackers, the animal 
leaped perpendicularly five feet upward, and 
| came down stiff-legged, casting at the same time 
| a dreadfully interested look over its shoulder at 
}its rear. As the fizz changed into a flaming 
sputter, it leaped higher still, and came down 
more stiff-legged than before, and then began 
shying about sideways. 


from the bee on the upper deck. His wife will 
| never forget the exclamation he gave utterance 
| to, and the bystanders generally remarked that 
| it was exhaustive, and fully did justice to the 
occasion. 

He struck at the bee viciously, and in a second 
the whole Skidmore Guard and Gilmore Band 
were upon him, They took him on the face and 
| hands, nibbled his ears, prospected his back, ran 
| up his nose, and sunk more shafts on the top of 
| his batd head than there are on the Comstock 
| lode. 

If he had been possessed of a thousand hands 
he could not have kept the enemy off, and if his 





| 

|. The boys, previous to affixing the crackers, 
| had taken the goat into a yard with a high 
board fence about it, so that it couldn’t get away, 


name had been Job he could not have helped 
| calling down maledictions upon all the women 
| as he heard his wife advising under her shawl,— 
“Don’t hit atthem, John! Don’t fight them!” 


}one of the parks. 


| sick lady. 


anyhow, but they still preserved their hollow | 
| There was a general roar of laughter from all 
more closely. the spectators as the ‘‘man of nerve” took to his 

Soon the first cracker exploded, and then fol-| heels, his arms working like an old-fashioned 
lowed a frightful scene. The goat took in the) wind-mill during a gale, while his wife walked 


| pede, but not one of them reached it. 


, time he struck a boy, that boy went to gras 


situation fully, and became a baneful Nemesis! 
With a revengeful “bla-a-ab!’’ and a rush, he 
knocked a corner boy out of that hollow square, 
and a rod away, and then wheeled like lightning 
and charged again. 

The boys started for the fence in a wild stam- 
The goat 
shot about like a giant boomerang, and every 
sa 
total wreck. The crackers roared and flamed, 
and the goat resembled a comet, with a fiery 








tail careering through the air as he bounded | 


from side to side and smote the hapless boys! 
Before the bunch of crackers was half gone, 
every boy was down, and all aid to get up 
again before the raging beast, save one boy who 
was lying close by the fence, and thought he 





might get over before the whirlwind would reach | 
He made the attempt, but wasn't quite | 


him. 
quick enough, and dropped again just in time to 
let the goat pass over him with terrible force, 
and pass through the fence like a cannon-ball, 
carrying off a board as he went. 

The boys rushed to the gap thus made, and 
saw a ballof fire far down the street, going at 


along secure in her bee-proof, 
——__- +o 
IN A CANOE WIT 
In the ‘midsummer pumber’ of Scribner’s 
Monthly, G. W. Holley tells this Niagara inci- 
dent of a man in a boat drifting towards the 
Falls, and a bear at the prow threatening to kill 
jhim if he used his oars,—a dilemma certainly 
| calculated to try the stoutest nerves. 


H A BEAR, 


| Inthe summer of 1816 three men living about 
three miles above the Falls, saw a bear swim- 
ming in the river, Thinking he would be a 
| capital prize, they started for him in a large, 
| substantial log canoe or ‘‘dug-out.”’ When 
they overtook him, he seemed quite obliged for 
their attention, and quictly putting his paws on 
the side of the canoe, drew himself into it, not- 
withstanding that they vehemently belabored 
him with their paddles. As he came in on one 
side two of the men went into the water on the 
other side. The third, who may be called Fish- 


somewhat embarrassed. Much to his relief, the 
animal deliberately sat down in the bow of the 
canoe facing him. As the noise of the rapids 
and roar of the Falls reminded him that they 
were ominously near, Fisher resolved to take 
advantage of the truce and pull vigorously {oy 
the shore. But when he began to paddle, the 
bear began to growl his objections, enforcing 
them at the same time with an ominous grin, 
Fisher desisted for a while, but feeling thei; 
constant and insidious approach to the rapids 
he tried again to use his paddle. Bruin they 
raised his note of disapprobation an octaye 
higher, and made a motion as if he intended to 
get down and “go for’ him. The man who 
swam ashore soon, however, re-appeared, in 
another canoe, with a loaded musket, shot the 
bear, and ended Fisher’s terrible suspense, 
Bruin weighed over three hundred pounds, 





ae 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

If all the young men who happen to be pets of 

the public had the good sense and honor to treat 


| their gushing lady admirers somewhat after the 


fashion suggested by the reading of what follows 


| here, a great deal of foolishness would be cured, 
jand a great deal of unhappiness, not to say 


downright wickedness, would be prevented, 


In this day of female adoration of handsome 
male actors, a story is given to the public (with 
all the accessories and embellishments to make 
it a telling hit) of the adventures of a boarding. 
school graduate, who signed herself ‘‘Adele,” 
and fell in love with John Brougham several 
years ago. Shesent him perfumed notes daily 
for several weeks, to which he paid no attention, 
Finally he resolved to teach her a lesson. He 
briefly answered her last note, and, at her own 
request, made an appointment to meet her in 
She kept the appointment, 
was thrilled with delight and sentiment, and, in 
spite of her infatuation, seemed to Mr. B. avery 
sensible girl. They took a walk together, until 
they reached the front of « large hospital, when 
he asked her to make a call with him upona 
She hesitated but he urged her to 
comply ‘‘for his sake.’’ They entered one of the 
wards, when Brougham introduced his admirer 
to the occupant of one of the couches, the rem- 
nants of a once beautiful woman, now wasted 
away to mere skinand bone. Then he left them 
alone. The sick one took the girl’s hands, and 
said she wished to tell her a story of her own 
life, which was a short one. She had become 
enamored of an actor, had written him perfumed 
notes, had met him, loved him, and had been 
betrayed. Spurned by her family, she sought 
the streets, and found degradation, despair and 
death. The young girl was horrified, but under- 
stood the application. She never saw Brougham 
again, and returned home sadder and wiser. 
Now she is a well-known married woman, and 
her eldest son is named John Broughan, be- 
cause, she says, “he is a noble, great and good 
man.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


+> 


JAPANESE MONEY. 

We remember in our boyish days hearing a 
grumbling schoolfellow say, ‘‘He must have been 
a very small man who invented fractions.” It 
strikes us, by similar reasoning, that things 
must be very cheap in a country that finds use 
for so small fractions as quarter-cent pieces. 





One of the greatest curiosities in Japan to the 
stranger is the wonderful variety of coins that 
are used daily. In some instances it takes one 
thousand pieces to make one dollar. These 
are called ‘‘cash,” and are seldom received by 
foreigners, who, as a general rule, refuse to 
take them in change. Imagine making a trade 
of five cents, and giving a man a fifty-cent piece, 
then receiving in change four hundred and fifty 
of these coppers. 

This coin is peculiarly made, having a square 
hole in the centre. They are about the size of 
our dime pieces, and nearly two-thirds the thick- 
ness. Next to this comes the quarter of a cent, 
cight-tenths of a cent, and the one and two-cent 
pieces. 

In silver coins they have the five, ten, twenty, 
fifty cent and one dollar pieces, In gold, the 
one, two, five, ten and twenty dollars, which are 
very pretty coinages indeed. Next to this comes 
the government stores of paper money, 1n Vall- 
ous denominations, ranging from five cents te 
| one hundred dollars. ‘This money is made on 

quite inferior paper to ours, and, from general 
appearance, will not last like the American 
money. 


It would almost seem as if these Orientals 
made their currency as they made their languase 
—coined a new piece every time they were puz- 
zled to ‘‘make change.” 

eciccesiiacntliilaia tanec 
HOW DID THEY KNOW? 

A writer in Land and Water says: 

I saw a curious case recently of what 1 may 
call the “hereditary instinct”’ of animals. iw 
in a field in which there were some five au 
twenty cows anda bull grazing. It was Sunday, 
and all was quiet and still. I heard a low roar 
or bellow. I thought it was the bull, but — 
animal in the field lifted their heads and left = 
grazing. There was another loud roar, aud a 
the cows began walking towards and “centre- 
ing” on the bull, just as if they were going t 
mob a dog, and while [ remained watching ved 
they kept at “attention,” not resuming thel 
grazing. Wombwell’s menagerie was about a 
quarter of a mile from the field, and the roar 
was the roar of alion. It must have been bw 
dreds, aye, perhaps thousands of years aie 
ancestors of these cattle heard the roar of a Jion, 





er, could not swim, and naturally enough felt 


but still they recognized it as an enemy. 
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For the Companion, 
LITTLE GIRL LADIES. 
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| 






ae 
| 
| 
| 


Where the flickering summer shade is 
Two small ladies 

Loiter down the garden walk. 
Housewife, wrens or honey bees, 
Never flurried a passing breeze 

With such bustle of laugh and talk, 
Twitter of gossip, grave and gay, 
As do these mimic dames at play. 


Look at the green umbrella cover 
Spreading over 

Gold-Locks’ head for a parasol! 
Fit it is when a little girl, 
Tricks with a dandelion curl 

Both of her ears so white and small,— 
Her own warm hair in sweet relief,— 
That her sunshade be a burdock-leaf! 


Look how Edith, as she wanders, 
Turns and ponders 

On her trail so far outspread! 

Grand to her its length, and sweet 

Its tangle and rustle about her feet; 
The foremost wish in that flaxen head, 

Dearer than all desire beside, 

Is to wear long dresses, and be a bride. 


Ah, now, hear that shout, how very 
Loud and merry! 
When do ladies laugh so gay? 
If only a train of common stuff, 
Or a burdock sunshade were enough 
To give them happy hearts alway! 
Ah! would that care might always spare 
‘The gold locks and the flaxen hair! 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES. 


2 
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For the Companion. 

AUNT NELL’S BLACKBERRIES. 

I must tell you about those blackberries, —four 
large, luscious, juicy, jet-black balls, hanging 
close to the ground in a tangle of briers and bit- 
ter-weed. 

That is, there were four when Roy first espied 
the forgotten cluster, and backed in, shaker sun- 
bonnet and all, to take possession. 

Two in either hand; it was as much as the lit- 
tle fat fingers could manage. The sharp thorns 
pulled at his frock; long, trailing vines twisted 
around the impatient little feet; down he went, 
face foremost; away flew his treasures, and by 
the time he had picked himself up, and straight- 
ened the shaker sunbonnet, the old Brahma 
rooster — only afew inches shorter than Roy 
himself—had quietly gobbled down the very 
biggest berry of the lot. 





Roy clutched at the remaining three, struck 
al attitude of defiance, and looked daggers at 
the enemy; whereupon the latter, turning as 
Tapidly as his dignity—or size~would allow, 
walked gravely away, looking thoughtfully this 


future punishment, or possibly another windfall 
of boys and blackberries. 

“Two ones for Aunt Nell, an’ one one for my 
mamuna, ’cause Aunt Nell’s comp’ny,”’ said Roy, 


| walking as gravely in the opposite direction, 


up the long path towards the house, where he 
found that some frolicsome breeze had shut fast 
the garden gate. 

Ordinarily, he wouldn't have minded, having 
learned by experience there was room to crawl | 
under, but how about the berries? One, two, 
three thrusts of the short arm between the pick- | 
ets, and they lay in a row on the farther side, 
after which Roy himself squirmed and wriggled 


| through the narrow space below. } 


The sun-bonnet, which he hated, but was | 
obliged to wear whenever there was a hot sun 


| or high wind,—being by far the largest part of | bones ge’broken,”’ said the mother. 


him, caught and twisted, and finally turned hind 
side before. 

How was he to know which way to start, and 
how could he help setting one little heel squarely 
on the next biggest berry, before he was fairly | 
headed in the right direction. 

“Now what'll my mamma do, ’cause her one’s 
all skwushed?” said he, sorrowfully, closing 


eral tiny gravel stones. 

The flight of stone steps leading to the porch 
door was the next difficulty to be met and con- 
quered. Roy, as yet, found both hands and feet 
a necessity in climbing. 

So he laid the berries carefully on the third 
step, while his two little hands were on the sec- 
ond, and his two little feet upon the first; then 
as carefully transferred to the fourth, and so on, 
in regular rotation, berries, hands and feet, till 
the whole half-dozen were landed on the broad 
piazza,—the berries coated with dust and grit, 
and tiny red stains dotting each little palm. 

One more trouble remained,—the screen-door, 
hung with the stiffest sort of a spring, through 
which Roy never expected to pass without being 
nipped in the rear, and having to right-about- 
face, and pull from its pitiless jaws at least half 
of his stout little frock. 

For a moment he hesitated, then a bright 
thought stirred somewhere under the huge sun- 
bonnet. 

Laying down one berry, he pulled open the 
door and threw in the other; slam went the door. 
another pull, another toss, and both berries were 
safely inside, 

A third pull, and Roy followed, the door shut- 
ting so spitefully that time—for all the world as 
if ashamed at being outwitted—that Roy found 
himself in a tie-back, tighter even than Aunt 
Nell’s, not to mention the total eclipse caused by 
the shaker’s pitching over both eyes. 

Nothing daunted, however, he punched back 
the sun-bonnet, unscrewed himself from the 
door, gave a little shake to settle things into 
shape again, picked up the bruised and battered 
berries, and marching calmly into the parlor, 
dropped them triumphantly into the pocket of 
Aunt Nell’s new muslin apron, just ruffled and 
ribboned for the role of flower-girl at the Cen- 
tennial Fair. 

Roy doesn’t yet understand why Aunt Nell, 
who sometimes hugs and kisses him so for the 
least little bite of an apple, quite forgot to thank 
| him for the blackberries, which had cost him so 
much toil and trouble. ARCHIE FELL, 





For the Companion, 
OUR CANARY. 
His breast is gold and his wings are black, 
And he sings all gay in the dark old fir; 
Not a jot of his liberty sweet does he lack, 
But Maudie is sure that he sings for her. 
“My yellow canary flew out of the sun!” 
She sings as she watches him day by day, 
And clear his dropping notes ripple and run, 
No notes from a prison so sweet as they. 
“Only a yellow bird up in the tree!’ 
Says scornful Dick as he loiters by; 
“My yellow canary is dear to me,” 
Sings happy Maudie, and so sing [. 
ANNA BOYNTON. 
——_—__+or—_—____- 


For the Companion. 
BETTY’S BOUQUETS. 


“Betty, go mit de shildren.” 

“Yah,”’ called little Betty Hummel; for she 
understood what that funny command meant, if 
you do not. 

Her round serious face was very clean, her 
flaxen hair tightly braided and hidden under a 
little close white cap, and she looked like what 
she was,—a tidy little German maiden. She 
lived with her aunt, and it was her duty to look 
after Max, and Olga, and toddling Hans; to keep 
them out of mischief, wipe their noses, and pick 
them up when they tumbled down, put brown 





Bide and that, as if studying the possibility of | paper on their bumps, and in other ways to act; boy is this! j 


_COMPANTON.- 


each hand tightly on one single berry, and sev- | 





as a little nurse, while their busy mother attend- | 
ed to the bakery. 

The Hummels lived in a not very pleasant part 
of the city. Sometimes Betty took the children 
to the park, but this was a long walk, and tired 
their short legs. Sometimes she led them down 
the street, and they looked in at the shop win- 
dows, or snuffed the delicious odors from pea- 
nut stands at the corners. To-day they were all MD 


to have a great joy. pe sow 
TS_TO 





The baker’s cart was going out of the city into 
the country, and Papa Hummel had said he 
would take Max and Olga. Then Hans howled | 
and wept, so his mother declared he should go | 
too, and steady little Betty must also go to care Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
for the little ones. 1. 

“Else will they fall from cart, and make their A GEOGRAPHICAL TOUR. ae 

Find in this 14 capes, 12 rivers, 4 bays, 7 cities, 8 
mountains, 6 lakes, 7 islands, 1 republic, 1 ocean and 
1 tribe of Indians. Follow sound and meaning. 

Awa vs aler’a car » chil. George, who was a student of Blackstone, and 
Away rattled the baker's cart, with the chil Henry, a sly rogue with a crooked nose, with their 
dren packed in front, Betty holding Hans, and ' dear Elizabeth and Aun, after much fear and flattery 
sat upon by Max, and oh, how they laughed | bade farewell to the Garden City and started for the 

s I » y ‘ : : oy City of Brotherly Love. Although not chilly one of 
with glee! the gentlemen wore a new ulster coat and one of the 
the country. 


ladies a sack as white assnow. Happy party! They 
At the houses where the cart stopped to sell | 














You may believe Betty was glad to hear it. 





It was so seldom they could go into 


were off to see the lions. They were in luck now. 
| They expected a grand time. They were on the look- 
crackers, buns, or sweet rusk, the people laughed | out ap Ra gear but po sk [en some, ant all 
P iled 30 : ait ti - | were filled with good hope and spirit. iat they saw 
nae emiled to see the eronp of email faces, and would tire an fron man to relate. They dined on 
hear the joyful chatter in mixed German and | the gentle oyster, sprinkled with salt, fried salmon, 
English a boiled cod and fricasseed hearts seasoned with 
‘ \ eee ” cayenne, To them the centennial was a new found 
At noon Papa Hummel stopped under some land, and beyond their previous conception. The 
big trees by the road-side, and the children | booming of cannon sounded like thunder, and the 
‘ : odor of many a horn of rum and soda would put to 

lunched on bakers’ bread and sour kraut ina! shamea fox or an Indian. The race for gain filled 
little pail. But Betty was too happy to eat much, | them all with wrath. The lesson would make a 
All about her tt ua caundutlod with -ocll | stone cry out for shame, and a man long to give 

Ail about her the grass was dotted with yellow | each leech a licking. The gentlemen said this, and 
dandelions, and she thought them the most beau- | the ladies cried, “Jes’ so.”” They all got home safe- 
tiful flowers she had ever seen | ly, but needed castile soap, being sandy and muddy, 


. > | After a good bath and acup of Java coffee, they all 
“They are heaven’s flowers, bright like the | listened to the music of an organ, and were thank- 


stars,” said little Betty, as she picked, and | ful for their good fortune. sia 
picked, until her hands could hold no more. 3. 
All the way home she carried them carefully, REBUS, 


though Hans was in her lap, and her arm ached 
with holding the precious blossoms out of the 
reach of his mischievous hands, 

“Yah, dey bes goot,”’ said Mrs. Hummel, as 
Betty placed them in a large pitcher on the sup- 
per table. 

But Betty did not want them only for her own 
pleasure. Shehadagrandidea. Shesaw many 
girls no larger than herself selling bouquets on 
the sidewalks. Why should not she join them? 
Betty thought dandelions were as pretty as tea 
roses. Why not? 

So when Hans was taking a nap, and Max and 
Olga were safe with their mother, Betty tied up 4. 
her flowers, laid them in a flat basket, and set WORD SQUARE, 
out to make her fortune. Pe Ba _— To shun. 

But the other flower-sellers did not welcome 
her. They laughed and jeered until Betty got 
away to a corner by herself, wiped her eyes, and 
holding up her bouquet, piped ont,— 

“Five cents, lofely star-flowers but joost five 
cents.” 

People smiled to hear her, but seemed too 
much in a hurry to stop and buy. At last a boy 
bought one bunch; then a stiff old gentleman 
said, gruffly,— 

“Ha? What? Dandelions, eh? 
*em dandelions.” 

“Yah,’’ smiled Betty. ‘‘Soisit? Tanty-lines? 
I say star-flowers for cause they shine yellow and 
yellow—so yellow! Five cents you buy?” 

The old gentleman took the flowers, which he 
did not seem to know what to do with, gave 
Betty the money, and walked away. By that 
time it was so late Betty knew she must go 
home. And she had only fifteen cents, and 
much more than half her bouquets remained 
unsold, 

“T will to-morrow come,”’ said Betty to herself, 
hopefully. 

Just then a tiny boy, all dressed in white and 
gay ribbons ran across her path. 

“Hans would be so pretty as that mit such 
dresses,’’ said Betty, and then somehow she saw 
the little fellow fall, knew that the horses of an 
omnibus were almost upon him, and then Betty’s 
loved flowers went into the dirt, and were trod- | 
den down by the great hoofs, but the baby boy 
was pulled back and held safe in Betty’s arms. 

“Not hurt, no;” said Betty, giving him tg his 
shrieking mamma, and picking up her trampled 
basket, with a sigh. bag RA cies soos Asa 

“But it is better as the boy should not be kilt,”’ | ;, aaanine. eee een ee en 
she said to herself. ‘Poor leedle boy!”’ When is a little girl’s arm like an animal ? 

So good little Betty went home and told her | it is # little bear (bare), 
story, but that was not really the end of Betty’s | 





Extract from Mother Goose. 
MALDEN, 
3. 


ABSENT VOWELS, 
H, T, N, D, B, H, R, L, N, G, BR, T, T, H, L, 
W, D, ©, ¥. 
sy supplying the vowels, the above will 
to be a verse of the Psalms. 


be found 
M. W. T. 


Used in 
Pp. A. B. 


Then call 








What a man called for ata ee, 
iI 


LLY WIsp. 
6. 
METAGRAM. 

I am a bird. Change my head and I become a 
tree; time; an elf; merry; fodder; a song; a girl’s 
name; denial; reward; a fish ; to utter; and a course, 

“NUTMEG.” 








Conundrums, 


Why is a washerwoman like a man-of-war? Be- 
cause she draws much water. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas’ 
Because it is the least tide-y. 

What lock requires the most careful picking? 
| Wedlock. 

What do we get from the four points of the com- 
| pass? N E W 8 (North, East, West, ee tn , 

1en he 


When 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





bouquets, as you shall hear if you have patience | 


to wait until another time. ec a 1, Marion, noram I. Sophia, I shop a. Dorothea, 
| heard too. Dinah, had in. . 
—_—__~_ +> -——__-- | 2, Hands, hare, arms, stone, pants, log, limb, 


shade, heals (heels), shoulders, elbow, baw! (ball), 
| ; choler (collar). p ; 

| Irish girl, in giving evidence in a court of agro 3. Fly, ant, bee, wasp, flea, gnat, mite, slug, tick, 
j against a lad who had committed a ~ t, and | atyaid louse, hornet, emmet, snail, roach, spider, 
| was a constant source of uneasiness to his par- cays 2 i 

| : : ’ 4, Flour (flower), Indian and rye meal (rhyme eel), 
| ents, said, “Arrah, sir, I'm sure he never made | Pages venta raisins (re's inns), eandles (cunined L’s), 
| his mother smile!’ 7 f matches, allspice (awl spices), whale oil, black cure 
| What a sad testimony to be given against any | rants, 

5. Centennial, 


| “He Never MADE HIS MoTHER SMILe.”’—An 
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DAY AND MARTIN’S, 


Many of our readers have seen the small stone jars 
labelled “Day & Martin’s Blacking.” 
found all over the 


These jars are 
civilized world, The men whose 
names they bore died worth millions of pounds ster- 
ling, all made out of a receipt for blacking. The 
story of that receipt illustrates the value of a kind 
act to a generous heart, 

One day a poor soldier entered the shop of a Lon- 
don hair-dresser and asked relief. He stated that 
he had run over his leave of absence, and unless he 
could get 


a lift on the coach, and thus speedily re- 


join his regiment, he would be severely punished, 
The hair-dresser listened kindly to his story, and 
gave him a guinen, 
the 
you? 


“God bless you, sir!’ exclaimed 
“How can I ever repay 
Lhave nothing in the world but this’—pull- 
ing outa dirty piece of paper from his pocket. “It 
is a receipt for making blacking. Itis the best that 
Many a half-guinea I have 
it from the officers, sold. 
able to get something for it to repay you 
for your kindness to the poor soldier.’ 

The hair-dre 
that dirty piece of paper. 


astonished soldier. 


Was ever seen. had for 
and many bottles L have 


May you be 


ssscr was “able to get something” from 
Ile was the late Mr. Day, 
nud it was the receipt for the famous blacking which 
mde Day and Martin wealthy and famous. 


. 


FAT BOY IN TROUBLE, 

Too much tlesh is sometimes as inconvenient as 
too little money. Weare glad that not many, cer- 
tainly, of our boy readers have 
hundred and seventy-five 
fat at the 
learn from the 


to carry round four 
pounds of size. Of the 
Centennial (not first 

Binghampton (N. Y.) Republican, 
while he was on his way to Philadelphia a few weeks 


ago. 


boy ou show), we 


A Western fat boy was transferred from the Erie 
broad-gauge to a narrow-gauge train of the Lehigh 
valley ‘road at W: averly. He hails from I)linois, 
He was on his way tothe Centennial. His parents, 
who are both small people, accompanied him. This 
Western boy is fourteen years and six months old, 
and weighs four hundred’ and seventy-five pounds, 
He is six feet and seven inches tall, measures three 
feet and four inches across his shoulders, and girts 
six feet and seven inches around his hips. He oe- 
cupied the whole aisle as he walked through the ear, 


The Republican waggishly calls this young giant 
the “broad-gauged boy; and we next hear of him 
(in a New York paper) giving a practical illustration 
of his breadth, greatly to his own annoyance. 


One of the turnstiles at the Centennial grounds 
was the scene of a ludicrous incident the other day. 
A fat boy, fourteen years of age, visited the Centen- 
nial, and upon reaching the usual places of entrance 
found it not only impossible to pass through any of 
the stiles, but even uncomfortable to stand in the 
narrow alley-way leading to the automatic contriv- 
ances. The gate-keepers were powerless to render 
assistance or advice. Their orders were to permit 
nobody to pass into the grounds except through the 
stile, and yet this applicant was in the most literal 
sense a*body.” What was to be done? The boy 
had his fifty-eent piece in his hand, and demanded 
admission. The department of admissions was ap- 
lied to, a hurried consultation was held, and as a 

ast resort the heavy youth was admitted through the 
wagon gate. 

- e 


MOKSKE INTELLIGENCE, 


The Portland Advertiser has this horse story: 

Dr. J.T. Gilman’s mare, Fannie, is an equine of 
nnsus i intelligence, and some of her peculiarities 
have previously been recorded, A day or two since, 
while 
was left in the yard, as usual, without being fast- 
ened, After the doctor went into the house, Fannie 
walked up the yard and began browsing a rosebush. 
The servant girl came out and spoke to her, and she 
turned and walked back to the door. Ina few mo- 
ments the horse began to whinnie and stamp on the 
door-step. The girl came out again, and was not a 
little startled to see Fannie running out her tongue 
at her, and acting strangely. The ‘org gan protrude d 


| nination worthy of a patient undergoing examina- 


against your name on the margin of your paper | ¢ 


Remember that the Publishers | 


Post-Office to which your | | 
found on our 


the doctor was visiting a patient, the horse | 


THE YOUTH’S 


its entire length, and was kept exposed with a deter- 


|} tion by a physician. The girl finally examined = 
| member, and found a thorn from the rosebush had 
| got uncomfortably fastened to it. She rent it, | 
| when the thankful animal made a profound bow, 
jand went back and stood quietly by the door until 


| the doctor had completed his call. 





A SCOLD CURED, 


COMPANION, 


BuRNET?’s COCOAINE allays irritation, removes dan- 


druff and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the 
highest degree. _ Com. 


Corticelli Sewings ond Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


Try R. 8S. Clark’s Mount Carmel! Silk, 
Just put it to the test 
For length and strenyth i it ‘oe all, 
And for elasticity th’ 
Enclose $1 15 in letter bes te S. CLark, Mt. Carmel, 


Overwork, confinement within doors, and ever- | Conn., and receive 1 doz. 10 yd. spools, postage free. 


present of responsibility, will play the mischief with | 
The lowa State Register tells of a | 
lady who found out this truth, and then changed | 


nerves of steel. 


her habits of life. 


I had not seen Mrs, ——— for a week, and sup- | 


: : 1S 2 roists everyw p 
posed her either sick or away from home, when she | Sold at druggists everywhere. 


drove up to my gate one morning with all her chil- 


dren in the carriage, aud stopped to exchange saluta- | 


' 
tions. She really looked less bright and blooming | 
than usual, aud I said, “You have been ill.’ 

“There it is again,” exclaimed she, 


The truth is, I have been sewing steadily for a week 
upon the children’s dresses, and have not allowed 
myself a breath of fresh air, which I have always 
deemed essential to my health, and on which I am 
| now convinced my good nature depends entirely. 
“At the end of three days of unbroken, sedentary 
employment I begin always to falter, and can hardly 
“at or sleep; but on this occasion I held on to my 
| work, and finished article after article, till my head 
| was in such a whirl I could hardly count the gar- 
| ments as I laid them away. 

“But yesterday I became desperate. I scolded 
poor Bridget t for some slight mistake till she looked | 
}at me in unutterable amazement. I ordered every 

shild out of the house, even baby Benny here, be- 

cause I couldn't bear the sound of a footfall within 
it; and when my husband came at night and told me 
I looked re ally ill and nervous, it was the last 
feather that broke the camel’s back. I was sure it 
was only a courteous way of saving I looked cross 
and ugly, and I burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
sobbing, and went to bed like a naughty child at 
eight o’clock. 

“This morning I locked up the unfinished pile of 
sewing. We have a dinner-basket there in the car- 
riage, and are off for the woods. The children say 
they are in pursuit of fun, but I am after oxygen.” 


ae 
SNAKE DUEL, 
A gentleman of Salt Lake City has a snake in his 
possession, captured under peculiar circumstances. 


While he was on the mountains on Monday last, 
his attention was attracted by a peculiar singing 
noise, and in casting his eyes about he beheld not 
many feet from him an enormous rattlesnake coiled 
up in readiness to jump, and in a moment it sprang 
down the hillside several feet, and commenced a 
series of such rapid movements that the spectator’s 
eye could scarcely keep track of it. The movements 
were incessant for several minutes, during which 
time the snake had seemed to dance over several 
rods of ground, but it finally crawled onto a rock. 

The gentleman now first saw the king snake make 
a spring of nearly ten feet and light upon the rattle- 
snake. Then another series of quick and vigorous 
movements ensued, lasting several more minutes 
Round after round followe d,each more despers ate 
than the last, until an hour had passed. Then both 
belligerents were exhausted, and the rattlesnake was 
inclined to crawl out. 

The little one, however, kept up the fight, and 
finally, getting its fangs fastened into its foe’s 
throat, it held on until the rattlesnake died. Then 
the conqueror set to work dragging its dead enemy 
off the field. The gentleman now interfered, and, 
throwing his coat over the king snake, captured it. 
He then examined the dead rattlesnake, and found 
a small hole in its throat, that being the only visible 
wound on it. After tearing off the rattles, number- 
ing thirteen and a button, he took them and the 
king snake home. 

om ~ - 
A PAINFUL SITUATION. 

Open wells are the cause of many asad accident 

to grown people as well as children. In the fol- 
lowing instance, the wonder is that the consequences 
were not fatal. We hope not many husbands will 
come home to find their wives “waiting dinner aed 
them” under such thrilling circumstances. 


Recently Mrs. C. L. 
River, N.« 
fellin, When her husband re turned to dinner, he 
was surprised tosee no signs of life about the kitch- 
en,and searched every part of the house for his wife. 
When passing the well, which is thirty feet deep, he 
heard his wife call,— 

“Charley, I am in the well!” 

He soon drew her up with the windlass, and found 
that she had fallen in several hours before, and had 
been standing on tiptoe to keep her head out of the 
water, waiting for him to come. She said she was 
nearly frozen, as her whole body was in the water, 
and it was only by laying her head back that she 
could breathe without drawing in a mouthful of 
water. Strange to say, she was not hurt by the fall, 
although she went down head first. 


Applegate, living at Tom’s | 


—_—~—__. 


CARE OF THE FEET. 
Many persons, in the opinion of the Scientific 
American, are careless about keeping their feet 
clean. It says: 


If they wash them once a week they think they 
are doing well. They do not consider that the larg- 
est pores are located in the bottom of the foot, and 
| that the most offensive matter is discharged through 

the pores. They wear stockings from the beginning 
|to the end of the week without ¢ hange, which be- 
come perfectly saturated with offensive matter. Il | 
| health is generated by such treatment of the feet. 
The pores are not only repellants but absorbents, 
| and fetid matter, to a greater or less extent, is taken 
| back into the system. The feet should be washed 
| every day with pure water only, as well as the arme | 
| pits, from which an offensive odor is also admitted 
| unless daily ablution is practised. Stockings should 
| not be worn more than a day ortwoatatime. They 
|may be worn one day, and then aired and sunned 
and worn another day if necessary. 





—_——¢ 


SULLY, the painter, was at an evening 
Speaking of a belle who was a great favorite, van | 
snid he, “she has a mouth like an elephant!” 

Mr. Sully, how can you be so rude!” “Rude, ladies, | 
rude? What do you mean? Isay she has x mouth 
‘like an elephant, because it is full of ivory. 


» went to the well, and, becoming dizzy, | 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
| ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Com. 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
is NO PATENT MEDICINE HUMBUG, got upto dupe 


- | the ignorant and credulous, nor is it represented as being 
laughing; | .. 


“everybody sees the want of oxygen in my blood. | 


composed of rare and precious substances brought from 
the four corners of the earth, carried seven times across 
the Great Desert of Sahara on the backs of fourteen cam- 
els, and brought across the Atlantic Ocean on two ships.” 
It is asimple, mild, soothing remedy, a perfect Specific 
for CATARRH and “CoLp IN THE HEAD;” also for Offen- 
sive Breath, Loss or Impairment of the Sense of Smell, 
Taste or Hearing, Watery or Weak Eyes, Pain or Press- 
ure in the Head, when caused, as they all not unfrequent- 
ly are, by the violence of Catarrh. Com. 
Samples worth $1, 





per day at home. 
free. 


Savatetion 


$12 2. at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
[= tre e. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
7 LEGANT PHOTOGRAPHS /ree for a seme- 
FUN FOR THE BOYS. 5 curious mechanical puz- 
zles by mail for $1. C. A. WARNER, Bristol, Conn. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0. 
5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
e 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
alogue to J. COOK & C O., West Meriden, Ct. 
SEVEN SHOT N 
REVOLVERS! ! ! — -_ Revolver $3. 00 
jogue Fras. Address WESTER: Cun waco, Lil. 
stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. tf 
AGENTS, If you want the best selling arti- 
ps tent lever watch, free of cost, 
write at once toJ. BRIDE BRIDE « CO., +» 167 Oe N.Y. 
ON Aca 
easily propelled by occupant, in 
made. Send for circular. 
ited at Foti. im Main Building T 
y 


| 
| $5 to $2 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
GEo. W. Fisu & Co., Portland, Me. 
BIG PA to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
§ 3 % A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
sitpn tee. Pout Nicxet Prats. oll Tilustrated 
ORKS, 
40 “GLASS CARDS, name in ‘gold, 35 cts. Other 
cle in the world and a solid gold 
or outdoors. Best reclining one 
59, and made 


New Haven Folding Chair Co 
New Haven, Corr 


YOUR NAMI NAME :: neatly ‘printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
t-paid, for be c.; 50 Gran- 
q quaints ice Cards, 15 c.; 50 
legant Card Cases, 
rockton, Mass, 
ANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
s; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, ie cts. : 

y teed flake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 2 
Post- st-paid. J J.B. Hv STED, Nassau, Ren 





“pm Your Sweetheart, 


” Alice Le 
Vrai’s 
we send b 


ail, post~ paid. for 10 gente, MERC ANTILE 
PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo 35— 


6 ( CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different ‘samples, with 
) your name on all of them, for 25 ets. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
ecard contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. pstes. 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over ar st 

E. B. SoutHwortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


'‘YourName 


to youraddress for 10 cents and stamp. 
best yeu ever am ee eons ey Pe — ditiott acme Es 
corting Cards, Language of the Flowers an cents a paca. 
= . 25 cents. CLINTON BROS, , CLINTON VILLE, CT. 


=P Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 

4) est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
| packs, 4 names, $1. yith one pack for samples, you can 

get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
‘inprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards ba yg to suit or money 
refunded every time. Write ylainly 

wee ¢ 


New Society Story for The Times.” 








vy Privrep 
> fashionable v isting 
Be} eon and sen! 
NCE CARDS, 


Avents’ outfit 





ANNON, 712 W achingien Street, 
Soston, Mass. 

TELEGRAPHY ment, battery chemicals, wire 

and full instruction only $4. 


~ Learned at mae ~ ‘Instru- 
Send stamp for circulars to Rosrnson & Day, Pittsfield, 
Mass. _ — lt 


ye ® Do Your Own | Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do See printing and advertis- 
jeasure and 


ing, save money and in trade. 
> oy in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tng have great fun and e money fast at 








i cane pegs my 
vpe, ef rers, 

| esses ign Sorte —— 
-Graefenberg Vegetable Pills _ 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy phraees Prayy 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
} pm ay Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


Tae GARDS arto esnns 





| 


Slegantly printed | in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts., 2dozen 

ne — Lea 8, 5 styles 

for 15 cts., 100 for 25 A Nobby Carp Cask with 
hromo for 10 cts. Sena 3 cent stamp (not postal ca: 

for Catala e of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! t 25 cts, 

Address, JOHN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Ma Se 


's10 FOR $ ~ Magnificent chromos a 2 et 


« 24 colors, for $1; $7 per ¢ 

ise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow -storm, &e. Send $1 for 

| pwn Ay Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 

new style 9x11 chromos. Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & 
Co.,. Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


| 


feet long. 
ozen. The 


AUG, 31, 1876, 


COLGATE ACADEMY, #4™2LTOS. », 


School t¢ 
boys and_young men, of the same grade with the Roun 
mies in New England. The total annual expense need 
not exceed $200. Term begins September l4th. 

For information, address 


3Ww aoe F. w. TOWLE, 
EXTREMELY [ELY BEAUTIFUL and Pee 
MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS” are the 3 
MUSICAL GEMS —‘‘Footsteps at the 
Gate,”—*Elva March,”—and “Waiting 
at the Threshold.” The first and third 
are among the mest beautiful Songs and 
Quartettes ever issued, and are worth the 
price asked many times over. Thousands 
are selling. We send [38 THE WHOLE 
3 by mail, post-paid, for 10 Cents! _g 
MERCANTILE PUB’G CO., 

* St. Louis, Mo. 


at 


‘The splendid nex ew “new card gam game. EQUAL TO ANY 
LD. Original in design—Superd in 
jody It will vont young a old. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 75 cents. T. F. OWENs, Publisher, 
Bedford, Ind. 3— 


ISITING CARDS! Best ever offered! 4) 

kinds ! Send 25 cents and receive by return mail 40 
Cards with your name elegantly printed on them, beautj- 
ful samples, terms to agents, ete. Will send circular alone 
for 3c stamp. No postal cards answered. 1000 Agents 
wanted at once. Greene & Co., Marblehead, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4 Ibs, 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY WF°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 155! 
205 tique, Embossec &e., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 
styles of f emnyprcasane Cards, samples le. each, 


Fy ts wanted. rge commissions. Complete outfit for 
Pete RENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, ¥ 


CRAP i. PICTURES. 15 beautiful sam- 
Ss ples of Embossed Pictures, Gem Chromos and Decal- 
comanie, with cheapest price- -list ever issued, sent for two 
3c stamp. 75 finely mixed do. for 25 cts; 25 splendid large 
pictures assorted, for 25 cts; 3 fine § 9x11 chromos, for % 
ets; 16 splendid fine Silhouette Pictures, for 10 cts. Post- 
age extra. H. Luebker, 157 Sheffield Avenue, C hicago, | Ml 


—— Visiting Cards with yout 
inted, sent for 2be. @sam- 
a v a4 ‘ROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with he a —_ 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 


wanted. A.H Fuller & Co. ‘Brockton Mass 
FOR 


OR 
25 ALL 
‘| CTS. x 


10 ‘a “Day made “easy selling our Novelties. Male 
$ and Female Agents wanted. Bends 50 cents for 
sample, or $1 for three, all different. B. —No letters 
— without stamp enclosed. E Rc NOVELTY 
Manur’G CO., 245 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, pons 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & S03, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. —26t 


Men to travel and sel! goods to 
A dealers. No peddling. $805 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 

‘aid. Montror Masuractvunine Co,, Cincinnati, Ob: 


STUTTERING ‘American Vocal Institute, 103 Waver- 
ly Place, N. Y., an educ: ational estab, 
lishment for the treatment of stuttering and all dete e 


speech. The most obstinate cases permently cu! - 
for Circular. 33—eowtf ¥ 

Send for Illustrated Circular of ‘Amatent 

FREE Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, &c. ALL 

® PRESSES sold at Eastern manufac- 

turing prices. Presses for $2. Complete outfit for $5. 

WAN NNER & CO., Amateur Printers’ Furnishing 
House, 236 La Salles Street, Chicago, Ill. 28—Steo 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF- cout 
lumbian. It will Go the work of a $20 
press, ge $14; 5x7 H 


RINT 
RK ‘so. a 
for catalogue to cu RTIS & MITCH- 
. Type Founders, 21 Br attle ry 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51-82 


ol cards 8 
)UR NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards ( 
yy? tints) for 10 cts. and. stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite of 
oe 20 aay 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit ant 
ist of prizes, 15 We have over 100 styles. ot 
STEVE NS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 28—vet 
THE CREAT 
iti Dropsy and all diseases of of 
od raga ata at ria 


Stylish Visiting Cards, with ‘your name neatly 
printed, for 25 ¢ scriptive Catalogue of 18 
styles and 10 elegant sat samples, including Moire An- 








I will send either of the following: 
350 Beautiful Assorted Decalcoimanie; 
3 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 
50 splendid Gem Chromos; 
5 Nice large Card Sanemens 
2 Lovely Surprise Bouquets. 
. WENDELL, P. O. Box 262, Chicago. 


x 262, ( $1. 














KIDN \ a4 mEDICIN 


£. — » Provid 1., for 
ur druggist don't have it, . will o 
site lsome Address 
WE carr Be BEAT, 20a" te 
your name on them all, for 10 cts. and fer. ot 
S Sa spicy paper and list of all sty les with — 3 
and 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G. B. UL meow 
Corl 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—20te 


“OOK! LOOK! 2 Visiting Cards, fine quality.” 
2 tae allie. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. Agents wal 





Samples 10 cts. Uyion Priytine Co., Warsaw, >. ¥. 


FOR | 


ae ee a he le ee 





